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The March of Lvents 


Copyright, 1904, by Doubleday, Page & Company. All rights reserved. 


HE magnificent world’s fair at St. 
Louis is open this month to remain 
open till December 1st. It is liter- 

ally magnificent—made big; and bigness is 
an essential fact about a world’s fair. This 
is the first one big enough to show the products 
and processes of modern industry. 

Everybody. has. read the statements and 
statistics that show how much bigger it is 
than any of its predecessors—how it is as big 
as several of them put together. The build- 
ings are measured by acreage; the railroad 
that runs from building to building and from 
outdoor display to outdoor display is seven 
miles long; there are four miles of track 
inside the transportation building—every- 
thing is long and big and spacious beyond 
precedent. Mere figures convey a very dim 
idea of it. If bigness were all, it would mean 
only so much more weariness to see it. But 
size denotes quality and variety. 

The fair-makers have worked us hard since 
1876, when the Centennial Exposition gave 
the public new ideas about many useful arts. 
But we have traveled a long way in prosperity 
and i2 industrial development since then. 
Witness this fact—the great Corliss engine at 
Philadelphia had 300 horse-power; at St. 
Louis there is one engine of several that 
has 8,000 horse-power and could, under 
pressure, develop 12,000 horse-power. If so 
much may be said for our growth in sheer 


strength, more could be said for the develop- 
ment of variety. All the indoor part of the 
Centennial Exposition could be put, perhaps, 
in a single one of the dozen great exposition 
“palaces” at. St. Louis. 

The great manufacturing nations of the 
world have never before sent such a variety 
of products to any fair. . Nor have our own 
people ever before made public exhibition of 
so many products and processes. The riches 
of these recent years of marvelous ingenuity 
are abundantly gathered there. The dis- 
tinction of this exposition is that many 
processes are shown. You may see not only 
things that have been made, but things in 
the making. This fact marks important 
advance—perhaps a revolutionary advance— 
in fairs. 


HOW TO SEE THE WORLD’S FAIR 





UT it is not meant here to describe the 
great fair. The August number of 
this magazine will be given to a description 
of it—and to more than a description; for 
that number of the magazine will contain a 
practical guide and an interpretation, made 
by pen and camera—a picture of its fleeting 
grandeur that, it is hoped, will be worth 
preserving for many years to come, and an 
accurate explanation of the most significant 
things seen there. 
Here let it be said only that this huge fair 
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will be an event in our history quite as great as 
the Centennial Exposition, or as the Colum- 
bian Exposition was—perhaps greater in 
many practical ways than either of them; for 
a display of many processes of manufacture 
and methods of doing things may give a 
greater impetus to our ingenuity and fertility 
than any fair in the world ‘has hitherto given 
us. It is, therefore, a duty that every 
American owes to his own education to see it. 

And it has been made easy to see—that is 
to say, the railroads have given cheaper rates 
of travel than they ever gave before; the 
managers of the fair have made more liberal 
arrangements than the public has ever before 
enjoyed (for example, you may carry your 
camera there and take pictures to your heart’s 
content); and you will get more instruction 
for your admission-fee than was ever before 
offered for half-a-dollar—both a more mag- 
nificent spectacle and a chance to study a 
greater variety of exhibits. A wise visitor 
will not expect to get even a superficial view 
of it all within less than a week. (It will, 
thanks to Congress, not be open on Sundays, 
nor will the buildings be open at night.) 

The way to go is to go to the fair—not into 
the city of St. Louis, if you can help it. 
The good hotels in the city proper are few, and 
no one can hope to get rooms at them except 
by anengagement long in advance. But there 
are hotels—good, bad, and worse—in the 
part of the city near the fair and even inside 
the fair itself; and there are many private 
houses—good,*bad, and worse—where rooms 
may be engaged. It will be well to secure 
them in advance. The managers of the 
exposition have done all that they could do 
to prevent the robbery of the public. But 
persons who have rooms to let now at $1 or 
$5 a day may soon discover that they can get 
$2 or $8; and human nature in St. Louis is 
very like human nature elsewhere. But by 
forethought, by good management, and by 
avoiding a daily trip to and from the city, 
any family in the land may spend a week at 
the fair’even more cheaply than it was ever 
before possible to take such a journey and 
to see a less excellent show. 

Make your plans deliberately. Engage 
your railroad accommodations and your 
sleeping place in advance; spend a day in 
getting your bearmgs—ride on the intramural 
railway, and see the great spectacle as a whole 
from many points of view; retire early and 
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sleep long; put on your old shoes the next 
day, and go to the building that interests you 
most. You cannot walk or even ride along 
all its aisles in one day. You may wish to 
spend a second day there. But you canno' 
see the whole fair within less than a fortnight 
at that pace. Yet everybody knows—after- 
ward—that it is better to see some things 
well than to see many things in the haze of a 
hasty view. 

And for many years afterward you will 
read and talk about what this magnificent 
exposition meant to you. Those that see 
nothing else will see the American people as 
they were never seen before; and a sight of 
them, at such a place, will be worth a long 
journey, even if it bring some discomfort. 
The American citizen and all his works will 
be there. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


HIEF-JUDGE ALTON B. PARKER, of 
the New York Court of Appeals, now 
seems most likely to be nominated by the 
Democrats for the Presidency. If he be 
chosen, the chief reason for his nomination 
will be the hope that he will carry New York. 
Although this is a negative reason, perhaps 
no wiser nomination could be made. He is 
yet in the prime of life, having been born in 
1852; he has spent the greater part of his 
mature working period on the bench; he hes 
borne himself with becoming dignity since his 
nomination began to be discussed; he is a 
man of modest manner, of a simple life, and 
of a training and experience that have kept 
him aloof from both commerciz! and political 
entanglements. 

It is true that Judge Parker has not had 
executive or even political experience;. but, 
if he have as robust a personality as his friends 
say that he has, the lack of such experience 
is no great disadvantage to him either as a 
candidate or as president if he should be 
elected. That he is a man of character and 
of ability as a judge, the public knows; and 
the public knows little else about him. The 
presumption is that he has a sound and 
ripened judgment; and his nomination would 
be a dignified ending of Democratic indecision. 
It would not please Mr. Bryan; but the 
greater Mr. Bryan’s displeasure, the better 
would Judge Parker’s chance be to carry 
New York. 

Even with New York, the Democratic 
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THE CAMPAIGN AND OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 


candidate is not likely to be elected. In 
spite of the chatter about Mr. Roosevelt's 
offense to ‘‘capital’”—or perhaps by reason 
of it—and in spite of the sputter about his 
conduct touching Panama—or perhaps by 
reason of it—he is practically sure of election. 
The mass of voters in the Republican States 
are pleased with the administration. In fact, 
it would be impossible to recall a presidential 
candidate in the White House (with the possi- 
ble exception of Mr. McKinley) of whom so 
little serious criticism was heard a month or 
two before the nominating conventions. 
Mr. Roosevelt is personally very popular, and 
there is effective opposition to him neither 
in his own party nor among independent 
voters. 

But, if Judge Parker receive the Democratic 
nomination, his party will present a dignified 
and wholesome opposition; and we shall have 
a campaign during which the prophets of 
impending calamity will not receive much 
attention. The candidates will be the plat- 
forms. The question raised will be, Mr. 
Roosevelt or a change? Since the well- 
organized Republican mass of voters will 
stand firmly for him, the burden of proof will 
rest with the Democrats. If a reasonable 
degree of prosperity continue, there will surely 
be no change; for “hard times” is the only 
leverage that could lift the Democrats into 
power this year. Such, at least, seems a 
safe prediction six months before the election. 


THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK SIX MONTHS AHEAD 


HE extraordinary conservatism of the 
American voter is explained in Mr. 
Tracy’s review of recent presidential elec- 
tions in this magazine. There is something 
elemental in the stability of the two political 
parties; for no considerable body of men 
changes its party allegiance from generation 
to generation. Now and then, the majority 
in the House of Representatives is lessened 
or even shifted from one party to the other. 
But in a popular vote the strength of each 
party, relative to the other, remains sub- 
stantially the same. Nearly half the voters 
are Republicans. A little less than half are 
Democrats; and there is hardly 1 per cent. 
difference between the strength of the 
parties. Our political parties are very much 
more stable than parties in England or in 
Germany or in France; and we are the most 
conservative voters in the world. 
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The great majority that McKinley had over 
Bryan in the electoral college did not represent 
a great popular majority. Presidential elec- 
tions are carried by States. The real task, 
therefore, in a presidential election is to 
win such states as New York and Indiana, 
which sometimes vote with one party and 
sometimes with the other. 

For this reason, it will be a perfectly logical 
and proper thing if the Democrats nominate 
Judge Parker for the presidency, chiefly 
because they regard him as the strongest 
candidate in New York; and if the Republicans 
nominate Senator Fairbanks for the vice- 
presidency because they regard him as the 
strongest candidate in Indiana. The stability 
of the parties is such that it will make no 
practical difference that Judge Parker’s opin- 
ions on specific political subjects are unknown 
beforehand. It is certain that he holds no 
very radical opinions; and one set of reasonable 
opinions is, under present conditions, practi- 
cally as good as another. The whole question 
is whether he can carry New York and a few 
more doubtful States; for New York alone, 
added to the surely Democratic States, will 
not be enough to elect him. Our traditional 
party stability is favorable to the Republicans. 
No “‘landslides”’ or great changes are likely 
to come, and for this reason Mr. Roosevelt is 
practically sure to have a comfortable, per- 
haps a large, majority in the electoral college. 


THE CAMPAIGN AND OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 


HERE is a sense in which this year’s 
Presidential and Congressional elec- 
tion will have a meaning wider than the 
vanishing doctrinal difference between the 
parties implies. The foreign relations of the 
United States and our relations to our 
dependencies are more delicate and important 
than they have before been during the life 
of this generation. Fortunately, about these 
great subjects there is not now any very 
serious division of opinion; and it is not 
probable that there will be. 

The Panama Canal and our whole conduct 
touching it—the action of the Administration 
has received the approval of a large part of 
the Democrats in the Senate and of the 
Democratic press. The public opinion of the 
country is practically united on this subject. 

The problem of the Philippines—the futile 
effort that was made four years ago to stir 
up opposition to our policy of so governing 
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the archipelago as to prepare these peoples 
ultimately for self-government so utterly 
failed that it will hardly be repeated—espe- 
cially since four years of extraordinarily 
successful work has since been done toward 
the pacification and the building up of the 
islands. 

Our thus far successful diplomacy toward 
preserving China from spoliation—this is 
the most striking triumph, as far as it has 
gone, of modern diplomacy, and it has given 
our State Department a reputation such as 
it never before enjoyed. 

Our relations with Santo Domingo—here 
problems of great delicacy may await us. 
But we now have experience to guide us. 

Our relations to South America—in the 
future we shall have an increasingly difficult 
problem in this quarter of the world because 
it will always suit the purpose of demagogues, 
or revolutionists, in some of these States to 
misrepresent our policy and our motives; 
and suspicions that have, perhaps, been 
naturally aroused in uninformed and backward 
communities may long be kept alive. 

Every act of the Administration touching 
these questions has been criticized by some- 


body—perhaps every act of every man since 
man began to act displeased some other man. 
But there has been so far no organized or 
effective opposition to what Secretary Hay 
has come to stand for in the high diplomacy 


of our time. The fact that we shall have 
a campaign during which our foreign policy 
and our policy touching our dependencies 
will not be seriously called into question— 
this will greatly impress other nations. Or, 
if it be called into question, there is no likeli- 
hood that the criticism will be effective. 


GOOD MANNERS TOWARD JAPAN AND RUSSIA 


UR government has, of course, main- 

tained a strict neutrality toward Russia 

and Japan, and it is friendly to both. But 

the general attitude of the people and of the 

press of the United States is decidedly pro- 

Japanese, and the almost universally ex- 
pressed desire is that Japan may win. 

Now the very essence of free institutions 
is that individual opinion shall have free 
play. But there is some danger that the 
pronounced American sympathy for Japan 
may lessen our international influence, and 
have a tendency to change our unique 
vosition when the time for settlement comes. 
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The United States is, as international jeal- 
ousies now are, the only nation whose official 
and commercial relations are thoroughly 
friendly to each of the combatants. They 
have each looked to us as a disinterested 
and intelligent friend, willing frankly to help 
and to advise. We have developed promising 
trade interests in China and Manchuria, as 
well as a good trade with Japan. We have 
potentially larger, and more important, pos- 
sessions in the neighborhood of the disputed 
territory than any other western nation. Since 
we have a longer available Pacific seacoast 
than any other nation, the foreign trade of a 
great portion of our country should logically 
look for its best development in China and 
Japan and Siberia. Too strong a partiality 
for Japan may have a tendency to cause us 
to lose our influence with Russia. 

If there should be any need of mediation, 
the United States is now the country to 
which both of the combatants would naturally 
turn, secure in their feeling of our honor and 
our disinterestedness. It is not improbable 
that the preliminary negotiations for peace 
should be conducted through the government 
at Washington. Such a service might give 
us a standing and an influence in Asiatic 
matters that no other western nation has. 
And should our chance for the attainment 
of this commanding position be thrown away 
by the partisanship of the people and of the 
press, the world would regard our action as 
practically foolish, even if it bring us a 
sentimental satisfaction. One of the routine 
items in the foreign despatches to our news- 
papers now is the suspicion felt at St. Peters- 
burg of the American people. 

All this is not to say that the people or 
the press of the United States should suppress 
their feelings, or should affect a neutrality 
that they do not feel. It is meant to point 
out only the difference between good manners 
and bad manners. To put the question 
on its lowest justification—bad manners do 
not pay. 


THE CONTINUED EXCLUSION OF THE CHINESE 


UR treaty with China touching the 
exclusion of Chinese from our territory 

will expire in December. The Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor have been preparing another treaty. 
It is understood that Wu Ting Fang, lately 
Chinese Minister at Washington, and now 
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Secretary to the Chinese Board for Foreign 
Affairs, is directing the negotiations on the 
Chinese side. 

The new treaty is expected to be essentially 
the same as the present one, with the addition 
of a clause by which rich or noble Chinese 
travelers will be better enabled to enter this 
country. The coolie or laborer will be as 
strictly excluded as before. It is believed 
that pressure will be brought to bear to 
exclude the Philippines from the effects of 
the treaty, as it is claimed that sufficient 
labor can not readily be procured there. 
There is also a demand that Chinese laborers 
be admitted to the Panama Canal strip in 
order to facilitate work on the canal, but this 
will be made extremely difficult by the 
newly ratified Panama constitution, which 
expressly prohibits the residence there of 
any people of Chinese blood. 

This treaty, most unjust to the Chinese, 
no matter how essential to us, comes up for 
renewal at a most inopportune time. China 
is prospectively a great market for our 
export goods, and she would be not only 
perfectly within her rights, but even morally 
justified, in excluding our wares. Our govern- 
ment offered rather a wanton insult to the 
Chinese merchants when it invited them to 
come and exhibit their products at St. Louis, 
and then informed them that, unless they 
complied with very rigid regulations and 
made promises which were manifestly im- 
possible to perform, they would not be allowed 
to enter this country. This conduct has 
annoyed the Chinese, who already had begun 
to turn to Japan in preference to dealing 
with us. Japan’s trade with China is growing 
rapidly, to the loss of our own. The trade 
reports for 1903 show a great loss of ship- 
ments of American and English cotton goods 
to China, and a corresponding increase of 
Japanese. 

It is a rather interesting coincidence that, 
just as this treaty comes up for renewal, the 
tottering Balfour Cabinet should receive a 
sim majority on its proposition for the 
importation of Chinese bond laborers into 
the mining districts of South Africa, where 
the pros and cons are almost identical with 
those on which the issue was fought out here. 

But, apart from all treaties, the Geary law 
forbids the coming of Chinese to be residents 
of the United States. It excludes them all, 
and provides for a police at an expense of 


more than $200,000 a year to prevent tlieir 
coming. Yet a considerable number are 
every year smuggled n. 


THE SECRET PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


HE repeated efforts of the Japanese 
Admiral Togo to block the entrance 
to Port Arthur and to shut the Russian fleet 
in, and the movement of the Japanese armies 
northward to meet the Russians—these 
general facts are all the news from the war 
that came for fully two months after the 
dramatic beginning of hostilities. The daring 
of the Japanese in repeatedly sending old 
boats into the channel at Port Arthur and 
sinking them there will stand out in the 
history of modern warfare as most unusual 
exploits. The report is that 2,000 officers 
and men volunteered for this almost certainly 
fatal exploit every time that it was under- 
taken. To what extent Port Arthur has 
been damaged by the Japanese bombardments 
is not yet known. The Japanese campaign 
on land has evidently been as carefully 
planned as their naval movements. The 
Japanese, early in April, reached the Yalu 
River. That is, they hold the whole Korean 
peninsula; and it looks as if their preliminary 
land campaign had been as successful as their 
early naval attacks. 

The censorship of war news, or, to be 
more accurate, the practical suppression of 
it, for more than two months, would be an 
impossible feat in the western world. The 
modern war correspondent has for once been 
kept practically silent. The movement of 
the armies, their size, their very commanders, 
to say nothing of their military plans, are 
unknown. There doubtless are good military 
reasons for such secrecy; but the successful 
concealment of news that the whole world 
waits for with eagerness seems strange almost 
to the point of incredibility. It is distinctly 
Oriental. One result of it is the impossibility 
of following the events of the war with any 
certainty. The scrappy despatches of one 
day are denied the next; and a bit of news 
that comes by St. Petersburg is denied the 
next day from Tokio. The coming of milder 
weather will enable commanders to carry out 
their land campaigns with greater rapidity. 
But it seems likely that a long and cautiously 
waged war lies ahead of them. The world 
does not even know how many men either 
side has in its army. 
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THE PERSONAL CHARACTER OF THE CZAR 


HE war in Asia gives a new reason for 
a natural curiosity to know the 
personal characteristics of the Czar. As 
about all other royal personages, there are 
contradictory descriptions of him. But out 
of the mass of contemporaneous literature 
the clearest idea that forms itself in any 
careful reader’s mind confirms, in the main, 
the description given by an anonymous 
writer in the Fortnightly Review for March. 

He is melancholy, by inheritance and by 
reason of the suspicious life that he must 
lead; and, like his father and many other 
Russians, he is superstitious. He can hardly 
be called effeminate, but his manner is shy 
and his voice low and soft like a woman's. 
In these respects, he is the antithesis of the 
German Emperor. He cares little for out- 
door sports. He rides a wheel, but he is not 
fond of shooting. On his visit to England 
several years ago, where excellent shooting 
was provided for his entertainment, he pro- 
voked from an English game-keeper the 
comment that he didn’t know enough to hold 
a gun straight. 

He was sincere in his proposal of the 
Hague tribunal, for he is peace-loving; but his 
mother, whose influence over him is at times 
very great, is possibly responsible for his 
peace-dreams. She has an unusual horror 
of war. The Czar is thought by many to 
lack personal bravery—a belief that was 
encouraged by the story told of his conduct 
years ago, when, during his visit to Japan, a 
crazy Japanese tried -to assassinate him. 
One of his kinsmen (the Crown Prince of 
Greece) wrote that “Nickie ran.’”’ This re- 
mark has clung to the Czar all these years, 
and has put into many minds what is doubt- 
less an unwarranted notion of the man. 

There is a practically universal agreement 
among those writers who have direct knowl- 
edge of the Russian court that the Czar’s 
ministers purposely overwork him. They 
keep him burdened with details so that he 
may not have time to give to questions of 
larger policy. He is an overworked, melan- 
choly, home-loving, peace-loving man, who 
will never see his great task or his great 
opportunity in the large. The present war 
came before he knew it, probably because of 
the stupidity of Admiral Alexieff and the 
contemptuous attitude of many of the Czar’s 
ministers toward Japan. 


IS JAPANESE PROGRESS CHANGING JAPANESE 
CHARACTER ? 


HERE was a few weeks ago a very 
enthusiastic celebration in Japan of 
the fiftieth anniversary of Commodore Perry’s 
visit to the Closed Kingdom, which then 
began, with such marvelous profit to itself, 
to open its ports and the minds of its people 
to western civilization. The change that 
has taken place this half-century in Japan’s 
place and power in the world is without 
precedent in history; and the usual assump- 
tion is that Japanese civilization and character 
have changed correspondingly. Japan— 
measured by her government, her navy, her 
trade, her use of the machinery of western 
life—is indeed wholly a different nation. But 
are the people themselves different from the 
Japanese of fifty years ago in their character 
and in their outlook on life? 

Mr. Felicien Challaye, writing in the 
Revue de Paris, maintains that the Japanese 
have become “‘ Europeanized”’ only the better 
to remain Japanese. No change has taken 
place, he argues, in any essential thing in 
Japanese life—neither their houses, their cos- 
tume, their religion, their morals, their point 
of view. These are the same as they were 
300 years ago. 

Similarly, Mr. Colgate Baker, who lived 
many years in Japan, writes in the (New 
York) Independent that, in the Japanese 
philosophy of life, right and wrong are terms 
of mere expediency. It is right to be honest 
when honesty gives you an advantage. It is 
not wrong to be dishonest when you would 
lose by honesty. There is no conception of 
right for the sake of right. In other words, 
Mr. Baker’s contention is, that the Japanese 
lack what we call moral character. Their 
ideals are wholly material and national. 

The inference from these writers and others 
like them is that, in a sense, the Japanese 
have deceived the western world. They 
have seemed to accept western civilization, 
but they have accepted merely its mechanism 
and not its ideals. They, are playing a part, 
the better to carry out the strengthening of 
their nation. 

Here almost any writer goes on treacherous 
ground. The most difficult of all subjects is 
to make a moral appraisal of a contemporane- 
ous people. But could it be expected that the 
Japanese character would undergo a change 
—especially a rapid change—because of the 
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WHERE WILL RUSSIA REACH UNFROZEN SEA? 


adoption of the mechanical conveniences 
of western life? A religion and a philoso- 
phy of life have longer cycles than mechanical 
inventions. There is a difference between 
the western and the Asiatic mind that lies 
centuries deep. It is hardly to be expected 
that a radical change in the innermost thought 
of a people will come as quickly or as easily as 
a change in methods of work and of warfare. 
In fact, a complete change may never come; 
for there is a difference of race as well as of 
religion and of language. And what if the 
Japanese are never “Europeanized”? It 
becomes the duty of other people who have 
to do with them to understand them as 
clearly as possible; but it does not follow that 
it is morally reprehensible that they should 
remain Japanese. Since they have an older 
civilization than ours, they might ask us to 
change our ways and our character with at 
least as great propriety as we could ask them 
to change theirs. 


WHERE WILL RUSSIA REACH UNFROZEN SEA? 


HERE will Russia first reach unfrozen 
sea, and what will she become when 
she reaches it? Industrially, she is sunk in 
the sloth of peasant agriculture. The lack 
of a middle class clogs manufacture. And 
though Russia has a coast-line as long as half 
the circumference of the earth, ice so blocks 
every port, except those the Sultan locks 
within the Dardanelles, that Russian com- 
merce is held in check. Her potentiality to 
become great through commerce from ice- 
free ports, if she had them, is hardly less 
great than that possessed by Holland, Spain, 
England, and the United States when they 
sent their merchant adventurers abroad to 
build up trade. The building of the longest 
railroad in the world is proof of Russia’s 
pioneering ability. Nor is she unaware how 
sorry a figure her navy presents in a winter 
campaign, with ships ice-bound in Vladivo- 
stock, others shut within the Black Sea by 
the Sultan’s gateway, and still others unable 
to leave the Baltic for the Far East, for lack 
of ports of call on the way to coal. Those 
nations, be it noted, that stand between Russia 
and the sea, have a Russian problem. 

Russia drove Japan to war by its slow 
closing of a grasp on Port Arthur. Colonel 
Younghusband, of the British army, is now 
forcing a sanguinary way to the heart of 
Tibet in England’s interest for no other 


reason than that Tibet is falling under 
Russian influence, and is a pathway to the 
Bay of Bengal, and indirectly to the Gulf of 
Tonkin. Tibet, as Tibet, is of no interest 
to the British. British and German interests 
join in fending off Russia from the Persian 
Gulf. The planned Bagdad Railroad was but 
a fence against Russia, and England would 
not permit Russian occupation of Afghanistan. 
Every great power in Europe is concerned 
for Turkey’s ‘“‘administrative entity,” in 
Mr. Hay’s subtle phrase, merely because 
Turkey bottles up Russian fleets within the 
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MAP SHOWING HOW RUSSIA IS REACHING OUT 

TOWARD TROMSOE, AN ICE-FREE ATLANTIC 
PORT IN NORWAY 


The isotherm marks off the frozen region to the east from the ur.frozen 


seacoast 


Dardanelles. The Balkan States hate Turkey, 
but they fear Russia, for they stand in 
Russia’s way to the Adriatic. Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, having watched the 
swift stroke that Russianized Finland, are 
now leaguing to keep the warmer Baltic 
ports neutral and hold Russia locked in by the 
floes that close the Neva for at least four 
months every year. Each fears that, alone, 
she could not prevent Russia from breaking 
her bonds so as to reach the Baltic farther 
to the south. In brief, all the possible 
outlets are watched. 

Yet the accompanying map shows the 
weakest spot of all. Granting that Russia wins 
from Japan, there is yet the longest railway 
journey in the world from the heart of Russia 
to any empire that Russia might establish 
on the Pacific. Russia would rather have a 
port for its navy and its potential merchant 
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adventurers on the -Atlantic or the Mediter- 
ranean. And far to the north of all European 
commerce, yet as ice-free all the year as New 
York harbor, lies a deep-water port—Tromsoe 
in Norway—nearer to the Russian boundary 
than any other harbor. It is near because 
the boundary reaches out to it. Russia 
would pay a higher price for the intervening 
strip than any other stretch of territory of 
equal size in the world, and has long tried 
to purchase it. Norway and Sweden will not 
sell. But the space is narrow. Will Russia 
ultimately break through here? The Rus- 
sianization of Finland was certainly a step 
in this direction. 


THE ENGLISH IN TIBET AND THE POSSIBLE 
CONSEQUENCES 


OLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND nd his 
English soldiers, who have made an expe- 
dition into Tibet, have killed a number of 
Tibetans who opposed them. The expedition, 
in consequence, will now probably have to 
fight its way to Lhasa at the cost of much 
money, great suffering, and the loss of many 
lives; and the British Government in India 
will feel that it cannot abandon its purpose 
in sending the expedition. For India can 
be held in subjection only by showing that 
whatever the government sets out to do 
it will accomplish. To retreat and to abandon 
the expedition would cause an immediate 
fall in England’s prestige in Asia that it 
would take many years to overcome, and 
that might have very grave political results. 
The pity of it all is that the fight was un- 
expected and might so easily have been 
avoided. 

The advance into Tibet is England’s way 
of thwarting Russia’s intrigues at Lhasa. 
Both nations realize the importance of having 
a direct influence over the Grand Lama, for 
nis political importance is so great that it 
must be considered in any attempt to build 
up political influence in China. If Russia 
were to be victor in the struggle with Japan, 
she would have China at het mercy and India 
hemmed in. While Russia was distracted 
in Manchuria, England, therefore, determined 
to get control of the most powerful single 
factor in Chinese affairs that was within 
reach. Should Russia win, there would be 
something to offset her success, and if she 
were to be defeated, England would still be 
by so much the more influential than before. 
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But this unexpected battle and slaughter 
has placed England in such a position that 
she can gain less than she had hoped for, 
and may lose more than she had thought 
possible. It is more likely than the Japanese 
alliance to involve her at last in a conflict 
with Russia. 

This new war, to call it so, makes fifteen 
wars or military expeditions in which England 
has been involved since the Unionist party, 
now apparently about to fall, came into 
power nine years ago. The Unionist Parlia- 
ment has spent on war the accumulated 
savings of the thirty years from 1868 to 1898, 
when Sir Michael Hicks-Beach raided the Sink- 
ing Fund for South Africa. The government 
has spent in these nine years, in addition to 
the extraordinary war expenditure of about 
$1,250,000,000, more than $2,000,000,000 
in so-called “normal” or peace expendi- 
tures on the army and navy. During this 
same period the price of consols has fallen 
from 114 to 85. It is, therefore, easy to 
understand the very mild enthusiasm with 
which the British public has received the news 
from Tibet, and the gloomy atmosphere 


that prevails in the London money market. 


THE MERGER DECISION 


HE decision of the Supreme Court. 
whereby the ‘‘merger” of the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific Railroad 
companies was declared illegal, has been 
discussed more than any other decision 
handed down by the Supreme Court for 
many years. By a majority of one, the 
court decided that the Northern Securities 
Company, “a holding company,” cannot law- 
fully own a majority of the stock of two 
great transcontinental railroads; for the 
“merging” of them is in restraint of inter- 
state trade and, therefore, contrary to the 
Sherman anti-trust law. The court ordered 
that the stocks of these two railroads, held 
by the Securities Company, be distributed to 
the stockholders of the Securities Company. 
The suit that culminated in this decision 
was begun by Attorney General Knox on 
March 10, 1902; decided against the company 
by a special jury of four judges at St. Paul 
on April 9, 1903; and immediately appealed 
to the Supreme Court. _The government 
contended that the merger violated the 
Sherman anti-trust law of 1891, which 
declares combinations in restraint of trade 
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between the States to be illegal. The de- 
fense claimed that no restraint of trade had 
arisen out of this combination, but that, on 
the contrary, trade had been greatly assisted 
thereby; and that, in any case, the regulation 
of such a combination belonged to the State 
that chartered the company, and not to the 
Congress of the country. 

By five to four, the court decided that the 
Securities Company was a combination in 
restraint of trade; “‘a holding company”’ in the 
form of a trust, such as was expressly for- 
bidden by Congress; a direct conspiracy to 
put the control of two great carriers in the 
hands of one body of directors; a means for 
pooling the earnings of those two roads— 
and, on every count, guilty of violating the 
Sherman Law. 

Judge Harlan, who wrote the majority 
decision, declared that: ‘“‘Every corporation 
created by a State is necessarily subject to 
the supreme law of the land. No 
combination, however powerful, is stronger 
than the law.” The court ruled that, 
though New Jersey had granted this company 
a charter permitting it to hold these stocks, 
the Securities Company must comply with 
the law of Congress, which forbade this 
tenure. 

There were four dissenting opinions. Justice 
Holmes, in his dissenting opinion, went to 
the full extreme of declaring that the majority 
opinion struck at the very ownership of 
property. Justice Brewer, of the majority, 
differed from his associates, and held that the 
law forbade not all restraints of interstate 
trade, but only “unreasonable’’ restraints. 
If, therefore, there should come before the 
court a case, similar to this, which seemed to 
Judge Brewer to present a moderate but 
not unreasonable restraint, the presump- 
tion is that he would not hold the opinion that 
the combination was illegal. 

The decision, therefore, can not be said to 
have established, once and for all, the illegality 
of such “‘mergers.’”’ It has established, once 
and for all, nothing but the fact that the 
Sherman anti-trust law forbids this particu- 
lar merger. Doubtless many similar combi- 
nations would be declared illegal in the same 
way if suits were brought against them. 
But the decision has not affected any other 
combination. It has, at most, discouraged 
the formation of similarly spectacular com- 
binations. 


The probable ultimate result will be the 
repeal or modification of the Sherman law 
at the next session of Congress. It is likely, 
too, that the decision will stand as a warning 
that combination can go too far—that 
Congress can regulate inter-state corporations; 
and it will thus act as a check on reckless 
consolidation. 

But the practical effect in this very case is 
not yet clear. The Securities Company 
proceeded at once to obey the court and to 
distribute, on a basis that it regarded as 
equitable, the shares of the two railroad 
companies to their owners. But a suit was 
almost immediately begun by the “ Harriman 
interests” to compel their distribution on a 
different basis. By one method, Messrs. 
Hill and Morgan will still control both the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern, and 
they will thus be practically ‘“‘merged”’ so 
long as these owners work in harmony. The 
one characteristic of the ‘“‘merger” was that 
it made harmonious action necessary for all 
time to come. If Mr. Harriman win his 
suit, he and his friends will control the Union 
Pacific, the Northern Pacific, and the Southern 
Pacific as well—a still bigger “‘merger,”’ in 
fact. Railroad consolidation, therefore, is 
not going to cease because of the decision. 
A mechanically perpetual consolidation has 
been prevented—that is all. 

We are yet in the experimental stage of 
dealing with these great problems. The 
decision will be more important as a warning 
than because of its definite effect even on the 
consolidation of these particular roads. 


PENSION INCREASE BY A RULING, NOT BY LAW 


N 1887, when thirty-nine years had passed 
since the Mexican War, all veterans of 
that war who had passed sixty-two years 
of age were made pensioners by an act of 
Congress. An act of Congress (1890) per- 
mitted the Pension Bureau to treat every 
applicant for a pension who was seventy- 
five years old as “incapacitated for manual 
'abor,” and, therefore, entitled to $12 a 
month. 

Now a new ruling by the Pension Bureau 
took effect April 13th—just thirty-nine years 
after the close of the Civil War—which 
assumes that an applicant is wholly inca- 
pacitated at seventy years of age and half 
incapacitated at sixty-two. This ruling fol- 
lows the preceding law by analogy; and, 
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under it, applicants, without examination, 
shall receive $6 a month if they are sixty- 
two years old; $8 if they are sixty-five; $10 
if they are sixty-eight; and $12 if they are 
seventy. 

The practical reason for such a ruling is— 
the pressure for a service-pension. This sched- 
ule will cost less than the proposed service- 
pension and cause less trouble. But these 
facts do not go to the root of the matter; for, 
by making such a ruling, the Pension Bureau 
and the Administration really do an act of 
legislation; and an act of legislation is clearly 
not within their province, even when it is 
done by analogy. Congress has power to 
set aside the ruling when the next appropria- 
tion bill for pensions comes up; but there is 
hardly a chance that it will hesitate to make 
the necessary appropriation. That once made, 
the ruling will have legislative sanction. 
If the executive department of the govern- 
ment had encroached on the legislative 
department in this fashion touching any 
other subject, there would be a vigorous 
protest. But pension-giving never moves 
backward. 


OUR WORK AT PANAMA PRACTICALLY BEGUN 


peel ean DAVIS, a member of the 


Panama Canal Commission, has been 


’ 


designated by the President as “‘Governor’ 
of the slip of land under our control, pending 
the determination of the precise form of 
governing it. The first practical work will 
be work of sanitation. Sanitary engineers 
declare that this whole pest-laden region 
can be made as healthful as Cuba, but the task 
will require great drainage works and the 
supplying of good water. All this will cost, in 
the opinion of some of the members of the 
commission, the expenditure of, perhaps, 
$2,000,000. But this part of the isthmus 
will then be healthful for all time to come— 
as it must be made. The commission is now 
on the isthmus; and, although the transfer 
of title has not yet taken place, when this is 
written, work toward our completion of th 
canal may be said to have begun with the 
preliminary labor of the commissioners. 


RESTRICTING SUFFRAGE TO AN OLIGARCHY 


HEN the constitutions of several of 

the southern States were amended so 

as to exclude the mass of Negroes from the 
suffrage, the most effective method of ex- 
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clusion was the requirement that a poll-tax 
be paid a considerable time before the election. 
In some States it is required when a man 
registers that he shall show a receipt for his 
poll-tax paid two years before. 

This provision has proved effective. A 
very small proportion of the blacks who 
comply with the other parts of the law can 
comply with this. Few, even of those who 
can read and write and understand a test 
clause of the constitution, pay their taxes in 
time. But the poll-tax has excluded also 
a very large proportion of the whites. In 
some States the suffrage has been restricted 
to an unexpected and absurd extent. 

For example, in the State election in 
Alabama last year less than 92,000 votes 
were cast. These are only g per cent. of the 
white population or 5 per cent. of the total 
population—in other words, there was only 
one voter for every twenty inhabitants. It 
was estimated that 47,000 white men were 
self-disfranchised because of their failure to 
pay the tax; and this year it is expected that 
the number will reach 60,000. <A_ similar 
result has followed in Louisiana, in Virginia, 
and in Mississippi. 

When the suffrage is thus severely restricted, 
the tendency is made the stronger for the 
development of rule by bosses and cliques. 
Especially is this true since there is no 
effective party division among this small 
number who are entitled to vote. An appeal 
to the people is impossible when the people 
are disfranchised. There is a grim humor in 
this unexpected result of the movement to 
exclude the Negro from the suffrage. 

There was a similar law in Massachusetts. 
No man might vote there who could not read 
and write and who did not show his tax receipt 
for that year; but these requirements did not 
appreciably restrict suffrage because almost 
all men there can read and write and do pay 
their poll-taxes. If the law worked in the 
southern States as an incentive to education 
and to tax-paying, time would restore the 
usual percentage of voters to the normal. 
But all reports agree that, in some of these 
States at least, an increasing number of 
white men disfranchise themselves rather than 
pay $2 or $1.50 for the privilege of voting. 

After all, it is rather difficult to pump up 
a strong flow of sympathy for any man who 
sets so low a value on his vote, however poor 
he be. But the total result is that these 
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States are governed, not by manhood suffrage, 
but by a sort of oligarchy. 


WHY NOT A SOUTHERN MAN AS A PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CANDIDATE? 


HERE has been much talk in the 
newspapers of the southern States— 
more than at any preceding time since the 
Civil War—about the advisability of nomi- 
nating a southern man for the presidency 
in 1908, and perhaps for the vice-presidency 
this year. The most noteworthy thing about 
this talk is that so much of it has a tone of 
timidity. ‘‘Is it not quite time a southern 
man were put forward?’ one newspaper 
asks. ‘‘The South supplies the greater part 
of the Democratic vote,’’ says another, ‘‘and 
vet it asks nothing.”’ 

In a matter of this sort, timidity is defeat 
or surrender. Of course, there is no sound 
reason why a presidential candidate should 
not come from any southern State. The 
only pertinent question is, Is he a proper 
man? But so long as the southern Demo- 
cratic press and southern opinion approach 
the subject in an apologetic way, no man is 
likely to be nominated at their suggestion. 
There has been a great change in the spirit 
and ambition of southern men since the days 
of their grandfathers. In the old time, the 
Southerner aspired to the presidency—to 
anything. His ambition was not bounded 
by “the South.”” He was not hindered a 
whit by what anybody thought of his fore- 
fathers’ conduct. But his grandsons show 
a strange timidity for the descendants of such 
men. It is now the year 1904. Perhaps 
95 per cent. of the men in active life in the 
southern States either had not been born 
when the Civil War began or were too young 
to take part in it. They themselves had no 
more to do with it than they had to do with 
the war of the Revolution. There is no 
reason, either, why they should be regarded 
by others as “‘sectional,’’ or that they should 
regard themselves so—except that they seem 
to have restricted their ambitions and to 
have meekly accepted a sort of sectional 
judgment of themselves. 

The Democratic party comprises 48 per 
cent., or more, of the voters in the Union, and 
its stronghold is in the southern States. 
There would be a fitness in selecting now or 
at any other time a southern man as the 
party’s candidate for the presidency, if the 
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man were worthy. The greatest difficulty in 
the way is this—the South is servilely Demo- 
cratic; there is no doubt about its vote for 
any candidate. Consequently, the party man- 
agers, as long as this solidity continues, will 
naturally seek available candidates in ‘‘doubt- 
ful” States. Independence of thought and 
boldness would again give Democratic leader- 
ship to southern men; and it is their own 
fault if they do not take it. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN RURAL LIFE 


N communities like eastern Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and our larger cities, it 
is a comparatively easy task to maintain a 
public school system that shall give every 
child a chance to be trained near its own 
home. In many such thickly settled commu- 
nities a boy or a girl may have good training 
from a kindergarten through a high school— 
free of cost. But such a system is a much 
more difficult thing to build up in rural 
communities, because concentrated wealth, as 
well as concentrated population, is lacking. 

By so much, therefore, must our admira- 
tion be greater for the great Middle Western 
States—Indiana, for example—which have 
built up successful public school systems 
for their whole rural population. In Indiana, 
as in most of the adjacent States, a boy or 
a girl may attend a public school from the 
beginning of school-life till the completion of 
a college course without expense for tuition. 
Some schools are bad, some good, some better. 
As Miss Shaw points out in her article on 
Indiana, the excellence of the school depends 
on the teachers. But the great fact stands out 
—and a parallel can be found in the rural 
parts of no other country—that a _ well- 
developed and intelligently conducted public- 
school system exists there; and it is complete. 
An Indiana lad may become a scholar in 
literature or in science, or he may become a 
master of agriculture or of mechanics—he 
may be trained for any pursuit practically 
free of cost for tuition; and a school, during 
his earlier life, is near enough his own home 
to be easily accessible. 

This fact has become such a commonplace 
that we take it for granted. But the whole 
future of American life may be said to rest 
on it; for it is such a system that keeps open 
the door of opportunity to the young American 
of every generation, whatever economic 
changes come. The task, of course, is not 
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merely to have schools, but to make sure that 
they are the best schools in the world. Our 
work toward this high purpose is hardly 
more than begun. More money, better equip- 
ment, better teachers, are almost everywhere 
needed. The saving fact is that a large part 
of the population appreciates this need, and is 
building up public opinion—even if slowly— 
to supply it. For example, the article that 
appeared two months ago in this magazine 
about the excellent schools at Menomonie, 
Wisconsin, has brought letters of inquiry by 
every mail; and men in Maine and in Mary- 
iand have considered moving to Menomonie in 
order that their children may have the ad- 
vantage of the public schools there. 


THE INDEPENDENT GROWTH OF EVERY 
SECTION OF THE COUNTRY 


OME interesting movements of trade are 
shown by the summary of exports 
during the last ten years which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor has recently 
compiled. As an exporting port, New York 
has, of course, kept its first place in the order 
of importance, and in ten years its outgoing 
business has increased about 50 per cent. 
But New Orleans, which is second in im- 
portance, has far outstripped Boston and 
Baltimore. The increase in the value of 
exports from the Atlantic cities has been 
about 50 per cent. since 1893; from the 
Gulf ports it has been 150 per cent.; from 
the Pacific ports too per cent.; and from the 
border ports (into Mexico and Canada) 150 
per cent. 

It is interesting to observe that north, 
west, and south the increase of both railroad 
and ship facilities has very rapidly made the 
development of the country’s trade more 
natural and direct. Relatively, there is a 
lessening dependence of the West, the North, 
and the South on the eastern cities. The 
outgoing trade of Detroit, for example, 
grew from $7,000,000 in 1893 to nearly 
$23,000,000 in 1903° of Galveston from 
$36,000,000 to $144,000,000; of Mobile and of 
Pensacola from $3,000,000 to $15,000,000; of 
Puget Sound from $5,000,000 to $27,000,000. 

There is a deeper significance in these 
changes than the mere growth of trade. 
They show an ever-increasing efficiency of 
transportation in every great section of the 
land. They show, too, that although New 
York constantly gains as the great seaport 
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ot the country, the other sections are becom- 
ing less dependent on it, relatively, than they 
once were. All this is a very healthful and 
natural development. 


THE TERRIFIC DRAIN OF LABOR WARS 


OW far the labor world is from the 
millennium may be guessed by any 
one who will read the report of the New 
York Board of Mediation and Arbitration 
for 1903. Labor troubles (mainly strikes) 
during the year involved 117,000 working- 
men and caused the loss of 3,900,000 work 
days. Yet all labor disputes did not run a 
violent course. Peace was made in many a 
case. The National Civic Federation during 
the two years of its work dealt successfully 
with more than 100 cases, and it failed, or 
was only partly successful, in only eighteen 
cases. This is, for the time being at least, 
the most successful peace-agency at work in 
this troublesome field of hostilities. 

Another triumph for conservatism and 
peace was won by Mr. John Mitchell in 
preventing a general strike of the bituminous 
mine workers. Several times in the recent 
past their wages had been increased; and 
the operators proposed a two-year wage- 
scale which meant a reduction. The dele- 
gates of the miners refused to accept this 
reduction, and a strike seemed certain. But 
Mr. Mitchell by patient negotiation persuaded 
the operators to propose a smaller cut in 
wages. Having secured so much from the 
operators, he appealed to the local unions, 
which accepted the compromise. That was 
a noteworthy victory of good management. 

A hint of the long and earnest struggle that 
is going on chiefly about the open shop will 
be got from Mr. Walling’s careful summary, 
in this magazine, of the rapid organization of 
employers’ associations to demand it. The 
wonder is that the almost incalculable losses 
of the past year, both of capital and of labor, 
in deferred work and in wages, have not 
brought much greater depression and sul- 
fering. It is indeed a steady and strong 
stream of prosperity that has withstood 
this drain and still runs boldly on. 


FORCED LABOR IN THE TRANSVAAL 
( ‘gpomwend BRITAIN is torn with conflict 


over the government sanction of the 


ordinance providing for the introduction of 
indentured Chinese labor into the Transvaal 
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Nothing less than a form of human slavery is 
proposed, and the resulting controversy has 
reached the farthest limit of the empire. 
British Columbia, Australia, and New Zealand 
have joined with both political parties of 
Cape Colony in denouncing the ordinance. 
In England a proposed vote of censure of the 
government has just been defeated in Parlia- 
ment by the narrow majority of fifty-seven. 
These are the chief provisions of the or- 
dinance: The Chinese laborer is to have 
the contract carefully explained to him; he, 
then, with full knowledge, indentures him- 
self for three years, at the end of which time 
he is to be returned to China. He is to be 
carried on properly inspected ships. He is 
bound to serve “the master who imports 
him, or such master to whom the first shall 
legally assign his rights.’”’ He is bound to 
live in a compound, which he may not leave 
without special permit, nor shall such liberty 
in any case exceed forty-eight hours. If he 
is caught out of his compound, he is subject 
to immediate arrest; and any one who aids 
him to escape is liable to punishment. He 


may not engage in trade, lease land, or do 
other work than such as his importer, or 
assignee, requires of him. From the Chinese 


Minister in London came the humiliating 
suggestion that the prohibition of the use of 
the lash be added to the regulations. 

The sole official defense of the measure is 
that the future of the Transvaal depends upon 
the prosperity of the mines; that it is im- 
possible to obtain other labor; and that gold 
is necessary to ease the strained commercial 
situation in England. ‘‘There is no occasion 
for so much morality and sentiment,’ said 
a member of Parliament on the government 
benches. ‘‘The Chinaman will be well taken 
care of, and paid seven or eight times as much 
as he could earn in his own country.” 

The moral sense of Englishmen has not 
been aroused to the present point of indig- 
nation by a danger that the Chinaman may 
suffer in bodily comfort, but because the act 
turns a free man into a slave, and is utterly 
at variance with the traditions of the liberty- 
loving British people. Indentured labor is 
not a new thing, but it has never before been 
permitted in the empire without a provi- 
sion as to the rate of wages, or without a 
set limit to the number of hours’ work 
each day, and to the number of days’ work 
in a year. The penal regulations are also 
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new, and, as a Liberal member finely said, 
“They make convict settlements of the com- 
pounds; and the right of sale turns a contract 
of service into a state of serfdom.” 

The ordinance is characteristic of a phase 
of the new British Imperialism. The dwind- 
ling government majority gives the only hope 
of the future. New life has come into 
Liberalism, and one of the battle-cries of the 
next election will be ‘‘ Free labor.” 


THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND DISHONEST 
PROSPECTUSES 


a an appreciative obituary notice of the 

late Mr. Thomas L. Greene, the founder 
and general manager of the Audit Company, 
of New York, it was said of him: 

““He was exceptionally conscientious in his view 
of the responsibility imposed on the auditor who 
publicly indorses a corporation prospectus or report. 
In a number of instances known in Wall Street 
corporation circles, Mr. Greene refused to affix the 
accountant’s indorsement to prospectuses of 
certain large and newly organized industrial cor- 
porations unless the promoters would authorize 
him to employ an expert engineer to examine into 
the physical condition of the properties. His con- 
tention was, that if the plants were overvalued on 
the books, the accountant’s guarantee that the 
books were in proper shape was worthless.” 


A statement that the books of a company 
are in proper shape gives no hint whatever 
about the value of its property; and it is the 
value of the property that a chartered or 
expert accountant is usually engaged to 
make known. A little while ago, the New 
York Stock Exchange suddenly dropped from 
its list a prominent industrial stock which 
had been put upon the market upon a favor- 
able report made by chartered accountants. 
These accountants subsequently admitted 
that they added to the assets, under instruc- 
tions from the officers of the company, 
$500,000 “‘additional capital to be furnished.” 
This was never furnished, and from later 
events it seems probable that it was never 
meant to be furnished. Now, these account- 
ants knew the purpose of the statement; they 
knew that the only reason for employing 
them, instead of the company’s own book- 


‘keepers, was to get the benefit of their expert 


judgment; yet they accepted and put out a 
statement which proved to be false. 

A similar thing happened in the unsavory 
operations of the United States Shipbuilding 
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Company. In the preliminary “private and 
confidential” prospectus of this ill-fated trust, 
there appeared a letter signed by a Fellow of 
the New York Institute of Accounts and a 
member of a prominent firm of chartered ac- 
countants. The receiver later said of this 
letter: 


“Tf the examination of these accountants was 
made as of January 1, 1902, as the letter would 
imply, it must have been of the most superficial 
kind. The letter in question makes such exag- 
gerated representations with reference to the 
profits, present and prospective, as to make it 
absolutely worthless as a guide in ascertaining the 
real condition of the plants. It is entirely refuted 
by their later reports.” 

Everybody has laughed over the condition 
to which “‘expert”’ testimony in handwriting 
and in medicine has degenerated in famous 
trials. Apparently, some members of the 
guild of accountants are doing their best to 
put the members of their profession alongside 
of these discredited “‘experts,’’ whose evidence 
now means nothing except that they have been 
hired by one side or the other to find and 
report facts favorable to their employers. 
When unscrupulous promoters use such re- 


ports from accountants of established reputa- 
tion to further their schemes for swindling 
the public, it is surely time for the accountants 


themselves to call a halt. Mr. Greene put 
the business on the only satisfactory basis 
when he insisted that, in judging the value 
of a corporation’s condition, it was necessary 
to supplement the expert accountant’s report 
with a report on the physical condition of 
the property made by an expert engineer. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC FREEING ITSELF 
FROM THE CHURCH 


N Europe the idea that Church and State 
must be separate has never been applied, 
and has hardly even been understood. But 
now a new thing has happened in France. 
The orders of the Church have fought the 
Republic, and in their schools have taught 
anti-republican ideas. Priests and their ad- 
herents have been the mainstay of the 
Royalist and Bonapartist factions, of the 
parties of backwardness and illiberality. 
Public opinion has forced the government 
to enact a series of laws, first, prohibiting all 
but certain licensed orders of priests and 
monks, and, secondly, forbidding them to 
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control or to conduct schools. Other clergy, 
however, have not been affected as such by F 
any of these laws. On Good Friday the 
government removed from all the courts and 
public buildings the sacred pictures and 
crucifixes that had always hung in them. 
The new laws do not interfere with the free- 
dom of the individual to believe and worship 
as he pleases. 

The meaning of all this is that France has 
at length realized what was realized at the 
beginning of our republic—that Church and 
State must be separate. 


IS GERMAN STUDENT LIFE BARBARIC? 


N eminent German scholar and historian, 
Professor Eduard Meyer, spoke at 
the University of Chicago, on his recent visit 
there, heartily in favor of the beer-stein and 
the duelling-sword of German student usage. 
As we should say, ‘‘ Young fellows must have 
vent for their energies, and football, therefore, 
in spite of the objections to organized athletics, 
serves a good purpose,’”’ so Professor Meyer 
says, ‘‘Boys must drink beer and have duels 
—I wish I could live that period of life over 
again.” 

Since beer-drinking is an established sanc- 
tity of German life, we will let that pass, 
not even noticing the grossness of the habit; 
but duelling? So long as defacing scars on 
the cheek are considered marks of honor 
among scholars and gentlemen in German 
academic circles there will remain a well- 
founded doubt in the minds of civilized men 
of other nations whether mere scholarship is 
a cure for barbarism. 

There is nothing in American universities 
that remotely resembles the gross sport of 
German duelling, nor any university senti- 
ment that would not reprehend any practice 
that resembled it. We have ‘‘class-rushes,” 
in which the members of different classes 
good-naturedly jostle about their opponents; 
“cane-rushes,” in which the winning party is 
the one which, after a scrimmage, is credited 
with the greatest number of hands upon a 
cane that is struggled for. In one university 
the second-year students attempt to “duck” 
the first-year students in a lake; in another 
to tie them up with ropes. Of whatever 
form, this kind of horse-play is harmless, 
and not brutalizing. Scarcely as much can 
be said of the sabre duels of German students. 





JUST HOW A PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
AFFECTS BUSINESS 


(THE Wortp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


' N Y ITH the Presidential election settled, 

and with good crops, we may 

look forward, with confidence, to 

another period of prosperity.’’ Thus recently 
spoke one of our greatest bankers. 

The presidential election—that, then, is 
an influence in the business situation. Men 
. must live, and the industries of the country 
will, therefore, continue. The wheels of 
commerce are not to come to a standstill, and 
there is a slowing-up due in part to causes 
not wholly relating to politics; but there 
might have been by this time a full, normal 
movement if it were not for the presidential 
campaign, which again presents an issue on 
which the whole mechanism of business 
revolves. 

Yet any man is pardonable for saying, 
‘I don’t see why there should be this strange 
pause in business activities, this uneasiness 
that is felt more than it is spoken.” 

“T will tell you what I think it is,” 
said a leading banker. ‘‘The cost of living 
is at the highest point in years. The prices 
of commodities are too high. The people are 
restless and uneasy. They associate the 
high cost of living with the exactions of both 
the trusts and the labor unions. The regu- 
lation of the trusts has become a national 
issue. Sober, conservative men are vitally 
interested in the problem, and know that it 
should be solved. Demagogues, however, 
are making much of it in order to arouse the 
passions of the people for their own selfish 
interests. Until the election is past, there 
can be no complete relief from a certain degree 
of uneasiness.”’ 

There is nothing unusual in this condition 
of business disturbed by a_ presidential 
campaign. It is the price the American 
people pay for a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

No other great people subject themselves 
to such an ordeal. England has a govern- 
ment which approaches ours in essential 
liberty; and yet, in England, there are not 


such frequent political contests and changes 
as in the United States. England has had 
only two monarchs in sixty-seven years, and 
one of them reigned for sixty-three years. 
There have been thirty-four changes ot 
ministries since 1783, while the presidential 
election of this year is the thirtieth since 1788, 
but there have been only twenty-two different 
prime ministers as against twenty-five dif- 
ferent presidents. A general parliamentary 
election in England corresponds to a general 
congressional election in the United States. 
There have been since 1837 only fifteen 
parliaments and thirty-three congresses. 
This will be the seventeenth presidential 
election since that date. 

In nearly every presidential year there 
has been an increase in the number of business 
failures, and in 1872, 1884, 1896, and 1900 
there was also an increase in the aggregate 
of liabilities of bankrupt concerns. Money 
usually goes out of the country in presidential 
years. There was an excess of gold exports 
over gold imports in 1860, 1864, 1868, 1872, 
1876,1884,1892,1896, and 1900; inother words, 
in every year of a presidential election, but two, 
since the beginning of the Civil War. Since 
1896 there has been only one year in which 
more gold left the country than came into it, 
and that was the year of the last presidential 
election. In three election years since 1860 
there was a falling off in the circulation of 
money. Three other elections were followed 
by a decrease in circulation the next year. 
The other elections do not appear to have 
had any special effect in this particular. 

In 1876, 1884, and 1896 there was a notice- 
able decline in loans and discounts of the 
national banks. Bank clearings in New 
York, which are a good barometer of the 
activity of speculation as well as of trade, 
declined in 1868, 1876, 1884, 1888, and 1900. 
They increased in 1872 and 1880, and there 
was a very slight gain in 1892. Bank clear- 
ings in the United States declined in 1888 
and 1900, and the gains in 1892 and 1896 
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were so small as not to indicate a normal 
growth. Customs receipts decreased in four 
presidential elections since 1868. Merchan- 
dise exports per capita declined in four such 
years. There was a notable increase in 1892, 
a year which President Harrison described 
as having reached the high-water mark of 
American prosperity, though its records have 
since been exceeded. In 1896 the per capita 
exports were $12.29 against $11.51 in 1895, 
but expanded to $14.42 the year after the 
election. Pig-iron production declined in 
1876, 1884, and 1896, and practically stood 
still in 1888 and 1900. All this indicates a 
decided disturbance of business in presidential 
years. 

The effect of the political campaign is even 
more vividly shown by the course of Wall 
Street’s stock market, always sensitive to 
every changing condition and every element 
of doubt and fear. In 1896, Mr. Bryan 
captured the Democratic party and paralyzed 
the business of the country by his free-silver 
campaign. There was great anxiety until 
early in August, when the candidate came 
to New York to deliver a speech in Madison 
Square Garden. After that, things began to 
improve. It was the only time in our polit- 
ical history when a political campaign stump 
speech determined the course of the stock 
market. 


In the second Bryan campaign of 1900 
the Financial Chronicle of July 21st said: 

“In judging the effect, on industrial affairs, of 
the triumph of Bryan, it should be remembered 
that any state of facts, or any condition that 
excited a fear as to the stability of the currency, 
would be all-sufficient to bring on another era of 
general distrust and business prostration.”’ 


The records of security prices in presidential 
years are very instructive. Starting with 
1888, it is found that on January 24th the 
average price of twenty leading railroad 
stocks, as reported by The Wall Street Journal, 
was 81 against 83 on the previous October 
1st. By July 2d the average price had 
declined to 75. There was a rally to 83 by 
May 1st; then another drop to 77 on June 
13th, with a recovery to 88 on October 1st; 
while on November 7th the figures were 86. 

In 1892 the average price on January 2d 
was 91 against 88 on the preceding October 
1st. On September 15th the average price 
was 86, but on November 7th, the day before 
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the election, it had reached go, to drop to 89 
the day after election, and to 85 on March 
4, 1893, the day the new administration went 
into power. 

In 1896, the average price started at 51 
against 62 the preceding October 1st. On 
August 8th, the time of the Bryan speech, 
the average price had dropped to 41, but on 
August roth there was a rally to 43, and by 
November 2d, the day before the election, 
there being then little doubt as to the result, 
it had reached 53. There was a further 
recovery to 54 the day after Bryan’s defeat. 

In 1900 the average price was 61 on 
March goth against 77 on the preceding 
September 5th. There was a further decline 
to 53 on June 23d, a rally to 59 on July 23d, 
while after the election, on November 2oth, 
the average price was as high as 69. 

Speculation usually drags in presidential 
years. The sales of the New York Stock 
Exchange declined to 54,654,096 shares in 
1896 from 65,583,232 in 1895; and to 138,- 
312, 266 in 1900 from 173, 912, 086 in 1899. 

All this shows that presidential years are 
periods of disturbance to prices with, usually, 
a falling tendency while the time of uncer- 
tainty exists, and with a rally when the strain 
of the contest is passed. At least one year 
out of four may be said to be lost to business 
enterprise on a large scale, and, if there is a 
change of parties in control of the govern- 
ment, there may be further uncertainty until 
the policy of the new administration is 
definitely known. 

The bearing of all this upon the election of 
this year is self-evident. The main issue now 
is one that is vital to the business interests 
of the country. Even the tariff question, 
which was the bone of contention in 1884, 
1888, and 1892, was not a matter of such deep 
concern as was the money question in 1896 
and 1900, and as is the question of the regu- 
lation of the corporations now. 

How important this issue is to the markets 
and general business may be appreciated by 
a few facts. Mr. John Moody in his recent 
book, ‘‘The Truth About the Trusts,” gives a 
list of 318 industrial trusts having a capital- 
ization of $7,246,342,533, 111 franchise trusts 
having a capitalization of $3,755,456,071, 
and six railroad combines having a capi- 
talization of $9,397,363,907, a total of 
$20,379,162,511. The trust question, there- 
fore, directly concerns one-fifth of the entire 
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wealth of the country and indirectly concerns 
the other four-fifths, because the trusts and 
the railroad combines and their banking 
alliances virtually control the business of the 
country. Every interest, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and financial, depends more or less 
on their welfare. Those most directly inter- 
ested in the prosperity of these great corpora- 
tions are the men and the institutions owning, 
or loaning upon, their security. These trusts 
have probably a million stockholders. Fully 
4o per cent. of the loans of the national 
banks are made on stock and bond collateral, 
and their aggregate loans are upward of 
$3,500,000,000. The trust issue, therefore, 
strikes in one way or another at the pocket- 
books of millions of capitalists. It is, more- 
over, of vital concern to millions of consumers. 

There is a feeling that the questions of 
publicity, of government supervision of in- 
dustrial corporations, of government regula- 
tion of railroad rates, and of the enforcement 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law in restraint 
of internal commerce concern so closely the 
prosperity of the country that even any 
serious talk about these subjects makes 
business somewhat unstable. Then, allied 
with this question of the regulation of com- 
binations of capital, is the difficult problem 
of organized labor. Moreover, Populism may 
not yet have run its course. There are polit- 
ical agitators who are preaching the gospel 
of the hatred of wealth and stirring up social 
unrest. All this contributes to the unsettle- 
ment of business. 

It does not follow from all this that, because 
agitation of the trust problem disturbs busi- 
ness, the people are ready to drop the issue. 
There is something better than dividends 
and values. It is liberty. For that the 
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people when aroused are willing to pay a 
great price. 

Nor does the election affect every section 
of the country alike. 

A representative of a leading New York 
bank recently made a tour of the country to 
obtain information at first hand of business 
conditions and among the questions that 
he asked of the bankers, merchants, and 
manufacturers whom he met _ was this: 
“What is the effect of the presidential cam- 
paign upon business?’’ He sums up briefly 
the results of his investigations as follows: 


“Undoubtedly, the political contest is having, 
and will continue to have, an unsettling influence 
upon trade, but the effect is not equal throughout 
the country nor among all lines of business. 
Through the West, the Northwest, and the South- 
west there was much less said about the election 
from the business point of view than*in the East. 
Perhaps this was due in part to the widespread 
belief in trade circles in that great part of the 
country that the result of the election is not in 
doubt. President Roosevelt’s election is, in their 
opinion, assured. But it was also due to the con- 
viction that the prosperity of the West depends on 
the crops and not upon politics. The talk was, 
therefore, full of the crops, and the prediction was 
made that, if they averaged well, the business of 
the country would be active and profitable. 

“Among the manufacturers, however, their 
interests being somewhat bound up in the tariff 
and the question of the government policy toward 
the industrial corporations, there was much more 
concern regarding the course of the political cam- 
paign. And it was noticeable that this concern 
increased the nearer I got to the East.” 


It is probable that, speaking broadly, the 
West underestimates the effect of the election 
upon business, while the East, perhaps, over- 
estimates it. 





A BUILDER OF SUCCESSFUL AIR-SHIPS 


BY 


CHARLES HALL GARRETT 


Dumont left his father’s coffee 
plantation in the valley of the Rio 
Mogy Guassu, Brazil, an unknown lad. Last 
year on a visit to his native land he was met 


Y VNHIRTEEN years ago, Alberto Santos- 









by war-ships, given railroad passes over all 
Brazil, and applauded wherever he went as 
the foremost inventor and practical air-ship 
builder of the world. He is thirty-one years 
old, five feet five inches in height, with 
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dark hair and eyes, a _ slight well-knit 
figure, and is quick, but not nervous, in 
all his movements. 

When a student of the mining-school at 
Minas, he spent his vacations taking care of 
the engines on sixty miles of his father’s 
private railroad, riding over every foot of 
the line in their cabs, and attending to repairs 
when necessary. Thus he learned practical 
mechanics. He then went abroad, climbed 
mountains in Switzerland, was one of the 
first to take seriously to automobiling, ex- 
perimented with kites and hot-air balloons, 
and studied aeronautics in France, the school 
of that subject. 

The highest balloon ascension ever made 
was 28,000 feet; Santos-Dumont went up 
23,000 feet. Beyond that height the rare- 
fied air causes bleeding of the nose, mouth, 
ears, and eyes. Frequently he ascended to 
20,000 feet. Finally, however, he devoted 
himself to the development of the air-ship. 

In previous experiments, the engine for 
propulsion was disproportionately heavy as 
compared with the lifting power of the balloon 
proper; present electric batteries are im- 
possible because of their weight. When 
Santos-Dumont advanced the idea of petro- 
leum, he was laughed to scorn by balloonists, 
who maintained that he could not prevent 
fire and explosion. In 1897, he made his 
ascension, and the petroleum was found to 
decrease in weight as it was burned, at the 
rate of one pound an hour. Number 7, his 
seventh air-ship, carries between 200 and 300 
pounds, uses fifty pounds of petroleum an 
hour, and develops sixty-horse power, which 
can be pushed to seventy. The 200 or 300 
pounds are exclusive of the bridge-like frame, 
two-thirds as long as the cigar-shaped balloon, 
and built in angles with the flat sides down. 
This invention of Santos-Dumont distributes 
the weight while keeping the balloon in shape. 
He seats himself comparatively near to the 
rudder in the long frame, managing twenty 
different ropes and two delicate metallic valves 
in a boiler. Since the “engine-room’’ is swung 
forward of the centre of the long frame, 
Santos-Dumont by controlling the ropes can 
swing the ‘‘engine-room”’ forward (below) 
the frame, or backward, to assist the rising 
or descending flight of the air-ship. 

No. 9, his ‘“‘runabout,’”’ which he exhibited 
at the races in France last summer, has its 
engine-room near his seat in the main frame. 
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In this he is not able to take up with him 
more than the weight of a child, but No. 7 
will carry three or four persons. The con- 
struction of the latter took more than five 
years, and cost between $30,000 and $40,000. 
Its total weight is 3,000 pounds, and it is 
180 feet long. Santos-Dumont has not yet 
attempted to rise above 1,000 feet, because 
higher up the air-currents are more numerous 
and treacherous. His longest flight took 
two hours. 

“As I take this for an amusement,’ he 
once said to me, ‘‘why should I stay up longer, 
choose anything but a clear day for an 
ascension, or go to a greater height? I do 
not carry with me a parachute, nor a small 
emergency balloon; they would be in the 
way, and besides, one must have no sense of 
fear to do what I am doing. Once when 
I was flying over Paris, a rope running from 
the long frame of the ‘engine-room,’ sus- 
pended, got caught in the pulley, fortunately 
in the long frame, not in the ‘engine-room.’ 
I walked along the frame, which is about 
three inches wide, sideways, leaned down, 
fixed the pulley, and got back to my seat in 
four or five minutes. How high was I then? 
Oh! about a thousand feet, but I held on 
to the braces. If anything happens to my 
engine, I am a balloonist, and, therefore, in 
a similar predicament to a sea captain whose 
ship has lost its propellers or broken its 
engines. He must hoist the sails or be at the 
mercy of the elements. The valves at the 
end of the balloon regulate the effect of the 
temperature upon the gas. If I have diffi- 
culty in rising quickly, I throw over some 
ballast, or let out water from the ‘engine- 
room.’ 

“T have demonstrated that the air-ship 
can be controlled, and I belive that in five, 
ten, fifteen, or fifty years it will be commonly 
sailed. Its importance in warfare is acknowl- 
edged. Already England has one attached 
to the military headquarters at Aldershot, 
with which interesting experiments have 
been made. Personally, I own four air- 
ships—in time of war at the service of the 
French Government.” 

Although he continues to invent improve- 
ments of vital importance, Santos-Dumont 
has not taken out a patent in any country, 
nor does he intend to. A man of great 
wealth and public ‘spirit, he gives his inven 
tions to the world. 
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COAST IN AN 


MOTOR-CAR TRIP ACROSS 
FOR CLIMBING SAND- 


SHELF -ROADS — 





CRAWLING OVER GULCHES IN TWELVE-FOOT JERKS— 

ADVENTURES IN MOUNTAIN, DESERT, AND PRAIRIE, 

ENDING WITH A WILD NIGHT DASH TO NEW YORK 
BY 


M. C. KRARUP 


(Illustrated with photographs by the author) 











NTIL last summer nobody had suc- 
ceeded in traveling across this conti- 
nent in an automobile. Then, how- 

ever, thanks mostly to improved construction 
of automobiles, three motor-car expeditions 
toured from San Francisco to New York. 
The writer participated in the trip which 
followed the most direct and central, but 
also most problematic, route between San 
Francisco and Denver. We finished the trip 


in the shortest time of the three parties and 
with more regular progress from day to day. 
Mr. E. T. Fetch was the chauffeur for the 
entire distance and Mr. N. O. Allyn accom- 
panied us from Reno, Nevada, to Colorado 
Springs, perched on the spare tires and the 
baggage piled behind the seats. 

Starting on June 20th, in the evening, we 
traveled eastward through California, Nevada. 
Utah, and Colorado to Denver, and after 
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a rest of four days continued the journey, 
passing through Omaha, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Erie, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, and 
Albany, finally reaching New York City on 
August 21st. The same twelve-horse-power 
car, weighing with baggage and three on 
board about 3,000 pounds, was the conveyance 
throughout. Interruptions due to failure 
of the motor or driving mechanisms were un- 
important and brief. 

We traveled in almost complete ignorance 
of what the next turn of the road would bring 
forth, depending upon information picked 
up at our nightly lodgings for finding the 
road or trail that would take us with least 
inconvenience to another stopping place, 





FROM COAST TO COAST IN AN AUTOMOBILE 


ever. From this fact sprang the exhilaration 
of motoring over rough and roadless country. 

The climb from Placerville—the ‘‘ Hang- 
town”’ of pioneer days—to the summit of 


the California range of the Sierras, in June.-’ 


was a pleasant procession over the old stage- 
road of the * Forty-niners,”’ which is still kept 
in fairly good condition. Followimg the 
picturesque American River closely for a day's 
journey, we enjoyed scenery to our heart’s 
content, with halts for meals and rest at 
excellent road-houses strung along the route 
at intervals of a dozen miles, as far east as the 
famous summer-resort of Lake Tahoe. The 
climb is long, however, with only brief res- 
pites from steep grades calling for low gears, 


A REST BEFORE REACHING A STEEP AND TORTUOUS GRADE NEAR LAKE TAHOE 


fifty or a hundred and fifty miles away. But 
a certain sense of adventure in mere transit 
through rough, uninhabited sections, even at 
a moderate gait, soon gave place to perfect 
confidence that the automobile could be relied 
upon for extra mile1g> when necessary. | 
We knew that even though we had strayed 
from the shortest road or had been misin- 
formed as to difficulties it would take us into 
some port for the night. Fatigue of muscle 
or mind was of very small consequence, 
except where ravines or “dry washes” 
frequently crossed the mountain or desert 
trail and necessitated constant use of the 
change-gear and the brakes. The motor 
never fagged, of course. After strains which 
would have completely exhausted the best 
of horses it was as ready for a gay sprint as 


and the abundant supply of cold water along 
these mountain roads is a convenience to 
assist in keeping the motor from overheating 
under its hard work. A greater surplus of 
power than we had and a motor fan—now so 
commonly used—would have been of ad- 
vantage. 

Crossing the Sierras we had to keep con- 
stant watch, with eye and ear, for the 
passenger-stages, mule-drawn freight-wagons. 
and even pack-horses, coming in the opposite 
direction. The bends of the road are con- 
tinuous and often sharp. Timber and jutting 
rocks bar the perspective. The splash of 
the turbulent river in many places drowns 
the tinkle of the bells on the lead mules. 
Suddenly confronted with an automobile, 


the animals would probably take fright and 
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“WE MET ROAMING HERDS OF CATTLE AND HORSES— 


jump over the edge of the road. Indeed, a 
stageful of passengers were overturned in 
1902 when a steam-car driver ventured part 
of the way toward the summit. Accordingly, 


we were anxiously enjoined to time our 
passage so that the four-horse stage coming 
down from Lake Tahoe “full of women and 
children’’ would meet us at one of the way- 





—WHICH ALL BUT BARRED THE WAY BY THEIR CURIOSITY” 











‘THE CAR SAW HARD USAGE 


stations. We did not mind observing the 


precaution, as these stages come down the 
mountains at a clip of about twelve miles an 
hour. 

From the summit of the Sierras in Cali- 
fornia, 7,300 feet high, there is a sharp 
descent by a serpentine road down to the 
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NEARING GREAT SALT LAKE 


basin occupied by Lake Tahoe and the 
Truckee River. The drop—for such it would 
seem to the novice—is one of 800 feet in two 
miles of winding road. Down this the car 
slid in nine and one-half minutes under 
brakes. After crossing the valley the road 
rises again, now in Nevada, to the second 
summit and from here it falls through 
Daggett’s Pass to the broad Carson Valley 
2,400 feet below. The descent is as steep 
as the first and three times longer. The 
valley was visible from the pass as a distant 
misty triangle studded with barely discern- 
ible ranch-buildings and poplar groves—a 
veritable bird’s-eye view. The road was 
carefully laid out and sandy. 

These long descents over steep, tortuous, 
and narrow shelf-roads, with nothing but space 
on one side and mountain on the other, were 
the first initiation on this trip to something 
unusual. Over the last, the Kingsbury 
Grade, the brake-rings became so heated that 
we stopped three times to cool them, once 
at a very picturesque spring 1,200 feet above 
the valley. 

At Wadsworth, Nevada, our troubles with 
sand began, and, I can almost add, ended. 
Repeatedly assured that we could never get 
the car through the sand, we approached a 
sandhill outside of Wadsworth with many 
misgivings. We were comforted when the 
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IT REQUIRED INGENIOUS MANIPULATIONS TO 
WIGGLE THE CAR BACK TO A FOOTING 


means we had devised for such emergencies 
proved effectual. It consisted of two strips 
of canvas six feet wide and twenty-four feet 
long. Where the sand is round-grained, loose, 
and dry the driving-wheels of a car can get no 
hold, but spin around as in water or slimy 
mud. Our strips of canvas, laid on the 
ground for the wheels to run over, held the 
sand together, and then the motor-power was 
sufficient to drive us ahead. In this manner 
the two strips, each laid down three times, 
took us over Wadsworth hill, much to the 
astonishment of a number of citizens who had 





CHAINS NEEDED TO MAKE THE WHEELS GRIP 


assembled there with a team of horses and 
stout tackle to help us. Our experience soon 
taught us that bad sand exacts about eighteen 
times more power per lineal foot than a 20 per 
cent. hill with good footing, but we ceased at 
Wadsworth to worry about sand, knowing 
that the canvas would serve its purpose. 

Our next obstacle was more stubborn. 
Most of the 300 miles through the Humboldt 





A DETOUR BY AN ABANDONED RAILROAD GRADE STREWN WITH ROCKS 





River Valley the soil is a sandy, alkaline marl 
which ‘‘washes’’ very readily, and the road 
consists of two ruts inclosing a ridge over- 
grown with stout sagebrush. Frequently 
the ridge is so high that the low-built car 
cannot be driven ahead. We found that the 
sage-bushes could be mowed down under the 
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THE PREDICAMENT OF A PARTY WE MET IN THE CANYON OF THE GRAND IN COLORADO 
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axles by the weight of the car, but when the 
differential casing struck the ridge and the 
rear wheels were lifted off the bottom of the 
ruts, it required a lifting-jack and ingenious 
manipulations to wiggle the car back to a 
footing. We wrenched the car in efforts at 
getting out of the ruts to avoid a h’gh spot 
in the ridge ahead, and we had many a sudden 
drop in attempts to ride the ridge and 
straddle the rut. Then we drove many miles 
beside the trail, where the old sage bushes 
grow as thick as an arm and up to man’s 
height. A tarpaulin stretched under the car 
for protection of the mechanism against dust 
and mud Was soon whipped to shreds, and 
when that was gone all the paint on the axles 
and casings underneath the car quickly 
disappeared. Our shovel was strapped there 
with its hickory handleexposed. Before we 
got through Utah its long fibre was whipped 
loose, too, and a new shovel had to be bought. 
Sometimes twigs and pulp of sage accumu- 
lated in the quadrant in which the gear- 
changing lever moves and interfered with the 
management of the car, necessitating fre- 
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SHALLOW STREAMS COULD BE FORDED WITH EASE, EVEN ALKALI SLOUGHS LIKE THIS 


quent cleanings. But these, after all, were 
merely trifling vexations. 

Between Mill City and Winnemucca the 
most direct trail was described to me as 
a succession of sandpits extending for about 
twenty miles, with the sand a little worse 
than any other in the State of Nevada. It 
was here that an automobile in tgo1 had 
come to a final halt. But another road led 
over a spur of the nearby mountains through 
Dun Glen pass. This route we chose, although 
it involved a rise of 1,500 feet followed by a 
steep descent over a rugged mountain-side. 
Through the pass we met roaming flocks of 
cattle and horses, which all but barred the 
way by their curiosity. The descent had the 


Falk ee 





grandeur of desolation and loneliness. Even 
by this route we did not escape four miles 
of deep sand when the plain was reached 
again, but fortunately at the worst places 
the sagebrush at the sides had been labori- 
ously cut down and spread in a thick layer 
over the trail so as to ease the load for horses. 
This helped us. 

Easy driving had been promised us beyond 
Wells, where the Humboldt River begins 
from a number of circular water-holes or 
craters. But it was just in this waterless 
portion of Nevada and in the adjacent 
portions of Utah that innumerable gullies 
and ravines crossed the trail with such 
wearisome repetition that about 2,000 move- 


A WILDERNESS OF STEEP HILLS AND SAGEBRUSH 













AN UNCOMMON 





ments of the gear, clutch, and brake-levers 
were required in one day to nurse the car 
into and again out of ditches. Often when 
the car stood alinost on end in a dry gulch 
about six feet wide and three feet deep the 
headlight would graze the opposite bank. 
In proceeding to get across, one of the front 
wheels would be lifted from the ground while 
the other was swung around till it struck the 
panel of the hood—a contortion for which 
even our flexible car was never intended. 


The same section of the trip had many for- 
bidding grades, more than twice as steep as 
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EXPERIENCE—THE ONLY TIME THIS 











HAPPENED 


Moun- 


any in the Sierras or the Rocky 
tains. . 

These hills we climbed in instalments. The 
motor was set going at full speed, running 
idle. Then the clutch was applied, causing 
the flywheel momentum to jerk the car 
upward some ten or twelve feet. Then the 
brakes were quickly clapped on while Mr. 
Allyn and I chocked the rear wheels with 
stones. The process was repeated till the 
top of each hill was reached. One at Fenelon, 
Nevada, required perhaps a dozen jerks. 
Another, leading up to the Promontory 





IN THE DESERT INNUMERABLE GULLIES AND RAVINES CROSSED THE WINDING TRAIL 
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‘THE WHEELS SPUN ROUND IN THE STICKY MUD WITH NO PROPULSIVE POWER ” 


Range at Lake Utah, required even more. 
It was scaled in full view of a number of 
railroad men, who cheered the performance 
from a distance by a chorus of locomotive 
whistles. Their professional sympathy was 
with the motor. 

Through Corinne, Brigham, Ogden, Salt 
Lake City, and almost to the heart of Utah, 
at Provo City, the driving is free from all 
difficulties. The main road runs in the 
shadow of the eastern range of the Wasatch 
Mountains and compares favorably with 
eastern highways. From Provo we made 


our way through Spanish Fork Canyon to the 


‘“ HERE OUR TRAVEL WAS AMPHIBIOUS” 


crest of the main range of the Wasatch Range 
and over Soldiers’ Summit to Colton. Here 
we were informed that the wagon - road 
through Castle Gate had been washed away 
in a recent freshet. The only other way to 
get to our destination for that day—the town 
of Price—was to follow a devious course 
skirting the Uintah Indian Reservation and 
then to tack back to Price through Soldiers’ 
Canyon, a piéce of road which has a national 
reputation for roughness. It turned out to 
be the most difficult piece of ground, for an 
automobile, between San Francisco and New 
York. A crevasse to the left, and a dilapi- 
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“IN NEBRASKA STRETCHES OF EXCELLENT ROAD ALTERNATED WITH LAKES— 


dated wall or slope of tumbled-down rocks 
of enormous size to the right, forced the car 
to proceed absolutely in the wagon - trail 
without deviation, and the ground between 
the ruts was obstructed by huge stones. 
These we could not straddle as do the high- 
built freighters’ wagons that ply in astonishing 
numbers over this remarkable thoroughfare 
to the Fort and the mining regions farther 
north, but by piling smaller stones in the ruts 
we forced the wheels themselves to lift the 
car over the bigger stones in the middle. 
Two miles of this occupied us for three hours, 
but Price was reached at nightfall, to the 
utter astonishment of the inhabitants. The 
next day was set aside for rest. 

Besides a repetition of all the difficulties 
already experienced, the route from Price, 
through Woodside, Green River, and Thomp- 
son Springs to the Colorado line presented also 
a few surprises. Quicksand in Price River at 
Woodside detained us for three hours. 
Driftsand piled in banks further delayed our 
arrival at Green River till half-past ten o’clock 
at night. No vegetation was visible the rest 


of the way to Thompson Springs, and the 
fifty additional miles of Utah were covered at 





—AND MUDHOLES ” 


night to avoid the heat of the day. The 
ground here abounded in ravines, or arroyas, 
of the most malignant description. 

A change for the better came with our 
entrance into Colorado. The trail became a 
road—the beginning of a State highway 
which was continued thence to Denver; not 
a broad, macadamized avenue by any means, 
but a narrow strip of ground blasted out of 
rock for mile after mile, where necessary, and 
following the streams—first the Grand, then 
the Eagle, then the Homestake rivers—to the 
continental watershed at Tennessee Pass. 
The territory of unbridged ravines and 
washes was behind us; two ruts with unsub- 
dued nature between them was no longer the 
only thoroughfare. Nevertheless, the first 
few miles of the Grand Canyon road did more 
damage to the pneumatic tires than all of the 
desert and plains. Sharp ledges on the stiff 
grades gouged chunks of rubber from the 
casings, and at Grand Junction it was con- 
sidered best to put the new unused reserve 
tires on the rear wheels. 

About six and one-half miles west of Rifle 
there is a shelf road, mostly clay, descending 
about 200 feet in one-third of a mile. Soaked 
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THE AUTOMOBILE HAS MANY ADVANTAGES OVER THE HORSE 


by rains off and on during the day, and by 
a thunder-shower which overtook us just 
there, this grade called for chains around the 
tires to safeguard the descent. Even with 
this precaution against slipping we found it 
necessary to walk beside the car and push it 
sidewise when the wheels, floundering in the 
messy clay, showed signs of sliding too close 
to the outer edge. But it was a comfort that 
a comparatively small muscular effort was 
sufficient to direct the sprawlings toward 
safety. The car slid to the side almost as 
readily as forward. 

Above Glenwood Springs the canyon of the 
Grand River narrows down to a gorge. The 
tiver, the railroad on the south side, and the 
wagon-road on the north side, fill all the space 
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between the cliffs. Indeed, frequent blasting 
had been needed to make the canyon hold all 
three. Above is the ‘‘mesa,” rough table- 
land devoted to stock-raising and some 
agriculture by irrigation. The road is so 
narrow and many of the bends are so sharp 
that speed above ten miles an hour is out 
of the question. Where the Eagle River 
flows into the Grand the road turns at right 
angles upon a bridge. Five minutes before 
our arrival at this point another automobile 
had come from Denver in the opposite 
direction, carrying its owner, Mr. G. W. 
Woods, and two other men, bound for Mr. 
Woods’s ranch on the mesa north of Rifle. 
At this point they had been spilled. The men 
were congratulating themselves on their mir- 


NEARING THE ATLANTIC—A 14 PER CENT. PENNSYI.VANIA GRADE WHICH SEEMED EASY TO US 
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aculous escape from injury when we reached 
the spot, and were surveying the wrecked 
car with more curiosity than discomfiture. 
The steering mechanism—after much previous 
fast driving—had forsaken them, with the 
result shown in the illustration. 

Our own steering was not quite so reliable 
as it had been, for the breaking of a brace-rod 
for the front axle—in Utah—had caused the 
left front wheel to ‘‘toe out” a trifle. This 
was later remedied in Denver, but meanwhile 
it was giving us some apprehensions on the 
slimy roads by which we had to climb to the 
elevation of the Tennessee Pass, 10,418 feet, 
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Gasoline of low grade, not over 68° Baume, 
had so far been used throughout, as no 
other was obtainable, and the high altitude 
in conjunction with this fuel had somewhat 
reduced the power of the motor. The 
cooling water boiled and evaporated far 
below the ordinary boiling point, 212° 
Fahrenheit, and the rarefied atmosphere 
cculd neither carry away as much heat nor 
fill the cylinder with as complete a charge for 
combustion as lowerdown. But these draw- 
backs really proved of minorimportance. They 
interfered hardly at all with the continuance 
of the trip from Leadville to Buena Vista, 





THE AUTOMOBILE COULD DO EVERYTHING BUT JUMP 


the following two days. The rain which 
pursued us reduced one day’s journey to 
twenty miles—from Edwards Post-Office 
through Minturn and Gilman to Red Cliff. 
We had chains around the tires all the time, 
but they soon wore through at the most 
exposed links. They were pieced together 
with leather straps, and other links were 
exposed thereafter. 

Just beyond Tennessee Pass, where water 
begins to run to the Atlantic Ocean, the car 
slipped into the Tennessee River by a false 
move. The stream’s identity was not clear 
to us then, however, as it is there only a foot 
wide. A mile farther on the way to Lead- 
ville it carries a large volume of water from 
the snowtopped mountains which flank the 
pass at a distance. 


then over the Park Range, through the South 
Park district, and through Ute Pass to 
Manitou and Colorado Springs, though the 
elevation over the largest part of this distance 
is between 8,o00 and 10,000 feet. 

When going on a cliff road along Arkansas 
River, however, the inner front wheel struck 


a stone which had tumbled down from above ° 


and the resilience of the tire caused the whole 
front portion of the car to bound to the 
right. An inch farther would have meant 
something serious for which not even the 
gorgeous aspect of the multi-colored cliff at 
that point could have compensated. The 
incident was the first of its kind, as we 
usually watched closely for stones in the 
track in localities where they might spell 
trouble. 
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Date: 


MORE COMFORTABLE THAN THE UTAH DESERTS 


East of Denver, where some repairs were 
found advisable—especially of worn bearings 
—travel in ruts was resumed for a while. 
Cattlemen had fenced in large blocks of land, 
without regard to the section-line roads, and 
the opening of gates became irritating, not 
only on account of their number, but particu- 
larly because they were nearly all fastened 
with barb-wire rings pulled very taut over 
the posts. These resuited in lacerated gloves 
and scratched hands. Grasshoppers were 
swarming, too, and the sharp sting when they 
struck one’s face while the car went at some 
speed was annoying when repeated. The ruts 
made by narrow-tired vehicles were barely far 
enough apart for our wheel-gauge. They 
turned steering into an operation requiring 
continuous and conscious effort. Beyond 
Fort Morgan a network of irrigation ditches, 





all brimful of water, held us captive for 
an hour in vain attempts to find an exit one 
early morning. We were then trying the 
plan of starting before sunrise, about four 
o’clock in the morning. <A farmer, just out 
of bed, finally showed us the way out of the 
labyrinth, but not till we had criss-crossed 
over a square mile of soggy meadows and 
taken the depth measure of several ditches. 
This was in the upper South Platte River 
valley, where so much water is drained from 
the river that the towns below, Julesburg 
and Ogallala, get none. At North Platte 
the supply is renewed not only in the river, 
but unfortunately also on the roads. 

From this place to Columbus, Nebraska, 
our travel was amphibious. Stretches of 
excellent road alternated with temporary 
lakes and mudholes, in which the car was 
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swamped, the wheels spinning around in the 
sticky mud with no propulsive power. We 
had to use boards, fence-posts, brushwood, 
chains, the shovel, the jack, and strong pulls 
on the front wheels to get out of these pre- 
dicaments. Only once—near Clark, Nebraska 
—was the mctor disabled. The water had 
entered the carbureter, and we had to 
employ horses to drag the car out. Fast in 
the mire seven times in one day was the 
record for that disagreeable trip along the 
Platte River, but the mudholes which were 
successfully rushed or laboriously traversed 
on the low gear ran into the hundreds. The 
front wheels were very useful as feelers in 
those days. With the rear wheels on terra 
firma we drove the front wheels cautiously 
into the water or mudhole, in confidence 
that we could always back out so long as the 
rear wheels had a firm hold. 

Our intimate acquaintance with diluted 
road material did not improve our appearance, 
and arriving mud-splashed at hotels we were 
not always welcome guests until the hotel 
people learned how far we had come. 

The western portion of Iowa offered a 
repetition of these experiences, and the 
farmers were not always cordial. In two or 
three instances they responded with much 
rudeness to our greetings. Our relations to 
the population from now on were not so 
pleasant as in the far West, but the road 
conditions continued toimprove. The travel- 
ing, as such, was devoid of all incident and 
interest from Wheatland, Iowa, far into 


New York State, where the tires began to 
give out, and where heavy rains had drenched 
the roads, especially through the Mohawk 
Valley. 


From Clinton, lowa, to Chicago is 
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PRECEDED US INTO URBAN SURROUNDINGS 





AN AUTOMOBILE 


an almost uninterrupted stretch of good 


macadam. Sandy or hilly roads in Indiana, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania which had _ been 
looked upon as ‘‘bad”’ seemed very acceptable 
highways after the roadless sections in the 
West. The mud through which we arrived 
at Albany after a long day’s drive, though 
ten inches deep in places, after all had a 
firm bottom. 

When we attempted, however, to drive 
from Albany to Poughkeepsie the same night 
we undertook too much. The night was 
very dark and the post-road was very muddy 
and very crooked. The oil lamps were in 
bad order and went out periodically. At 
every cross-road there is a quadruple guide- 
board. These had to be examined by inatch- 
light. The slush, the darkness of all but the 
first ten feet in front of the car, lack of sleep, 
and nervous strain in general, produced a 
sense of insecuritv that became quite in- 
tolerable on some of the steep hills. Part of 
the time it seemed impossible to determine 
whether we were in the road or beside it. 
Everything lay in a dull glare before us; 
and this conditicn cf the overtaxed senses 
Mr. Fetch termed ‘‘road glare.’”’ When 
Hudson was reached, about two o’clock in 
the morning, we stopped, and the car did 
not get to Poughkeepsie till the next day at 
one o'clock, and thence proceeded immedi- 
ately to New York under escort from Peek- 
skill. 

A wild night drive into the city, following 
close upon the heels of a leader and guided 
solely by his tailboard light, terminated the 
transcontinental trip in a cloud of dust, 
which is nearly always the penalty that the 
motorist pays for the civility of escort. 
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CAN LABOR UNIONS BE DESTROYED? 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS SPRINGING UP ALL OVER 
THE COUNTRY—WHAT SOME OF THEM HAVE DONE— 


“THE OPEN SHOP” NOW 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


WATCH- 


WORD—THEIR CAMPAIGN TO NON-UNIONIZE INDUSTRY 
BY 


WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


community will have to fight it out 

to see who owns Chicago.” This 
statement was made by the head of one of the 
largest business houses in the United States. 
He was not speaking in argument or in the 
heat of a labor conflict. His house was at 
peace with the unions, and he had just re- 
turned from a friendly talk with his assembled 
employees. 

“The property interests of this city,” 
he continued, “are not going to sit calmly by 
while it is surrendered into the hands of the 
unions.” This business man has had as much 
experience with the unions as any man in 
Chicago. He has served on arbitration 
boards, and talked peace, but he believes that 
a radical spirit is growing among the unions 
and that a contest is inevitable. He believes, 
too, that the sole hope for the industrial 
future of Chicago lies in the associations of 
employers. 

So other men believe in other cities, and 
employers’ associations have sprung up every- 
where. The Omaha Business Men’s Associ- 
ation boasts that there are only two written 


Si day the unions and the business 


. agreements left in Omaha—I was shown one 


of these in the Builders’ Exchange. It con- 
tained a promise from the unions, but none 
from the employers. ‘‘The task of the 
employers’ associations,” said the President 
of the Manufacturers’ Association recently, 
“is to pull up root and branch the un-Ameri- 
can institution of organized labor as at 
present conducted.” 

I have talked with officers of the new 
associations from Boston to San Francisco. 
Everywhere I found the strongest business 
men in the community taking hold. Vigor 
and talent are applied to the labor problem. 

The first principle of American business is, 
perhaps, to know the other side. Business 
rivals of Andrew Carnegie were at one time 


helpless to account for his ability to under- 
sell them in whatever market they turned to. 
They sent experts quietly to look over his 
work and report. Mr. Carnegie, it is said, 
heard of their presence. He invited them ta 
an inspection with himself as guide, and at 
last offered to show them the secret of his 
success. He took them into a room lined 
with books and reports, where a dozen clerks 
were at work on documents and figures. 
This room represented an expenditure of 
$80,000 a year. 

“Tt is worth that,” said Mr. Carnegie, ‘‘for 
a business man to know at any moment all 
the details of his business.” 

Similarly employers have now waked up 
to the importance of knowing what their 
union workmen are doing. In the industrial 
storm-centre, Chicago heads of leading busi- 
ness houses devote much time to fighting the 
unions. Mr, John G. Shedd and Mr. Harry G. 
Selfridge, managers of the wholesale and retail 
departments of Marshall Field & Company, 
have led in the organization of the Employ- 
ers’ Association, the teaming interests, and 
the Chicago Arbitration Board. No men in 
Chicago can place a higher value on their 
time. Mr. Robert Thorne, of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, devotes a large part of his 
time daily to the employers’ organizations. 
There are few unions in his establishment or 
that of Marshall Field, but both firms 
realize that on their success in dealing with 
the unions depends the success of the whole 
business community. In Chicago the banks 
and even the railroads have joined the move- 
ment, and what is happening in Chicago is 
happening in nearly every important city 
from the Alleghanies to the Pacific. 

Men like Mr. Shedd and Mr. Selfridge do 
not take up a new problem without concrete 
results. The machinery of organization has 
been extended from the old trade associations 














to nearly every industry in the country, and 
from the large cities to the smaller manu- 
facturing towns. From Dayton, where the 
first general employers’ association in the 
country was organized in 1900, a score of 
similar organizations have been started. 
Chicago has assisted in the organization of a 
dozen associations in the surrounding terri- 
tory. The new Citizens’ Industrial Associa- 
tion, which federated the city associations 
last fall, has branches in St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, and Cincinnati, and will now -place 
permanent organizers in the field. Every 
important trade not already made into a 
trust has been organized. Every city 
where the unions have acted in concert 
has now its Employers’ or Manufacturers’ 
Association or its Citizens’ Alliance. The 
movement has been nationalized in the 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Anti-Boycott 
Association, and the Citizens’ Industrial 
Association of America. 

The old organizations were friendly to the 
unions; the new ones are almost without 
exception hostile. The old trade associations 
such as the Stove Founders, the Newspaper 
Publishers, and local associations in the 
building trades were entirely defensive. Some 
of these were founded fifteen or twenty years 
ago. As soon as the older unions, like those 
of the printers, the iron molders, and the 
building trades, secured the control of a 
majority of the skilled men in their industries 
they forced employers to sign uniform scales. 
When the scales were once signed the labor 
business was at anend. The unions had the 
men, the men were necessary to the industry, 
and the consumer could in most cases be 

‘made to bear the cost. A fight in such 
circumstances was neither economic nor wise. 

The Stove Founders’ Defense Association, 
one of the oldest and most conservative of 
trade associations, is an example. It made 
its first union agreement in 1890, and has had 
no serious disturbance since. But the truce 
has given the union its opportunity. Under 
the existing agreement the industry had been 
quietly, steadily, and systematically unionized. 
There is no written contract to employ none 
but union men, but the secretary told me that 
there are now only four shops of the sixty- 
four in the association that are not com- 
pletely union. In two of these the proportion 


of unionists is on the increase. 
Here are some of the results: 


During the 
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depression, beginning in 1893, wages were 
maintained as in scarcely another industry. 
Since then they have been twice raised. 
Last winter, manufacturers told me, though 
two-thirds of their men were laid off, and 
everything pointed to the necessity of a 
cheaper product, the union would not listen 
to the proposal of a reduction in wages. 

“Wages are the only business of employers’ 
associations,’ Wm. H. Pfahler, the former 
president of the Stove Founders’ Association, 
told me. But the wage question, in spite of 
all efforts to avoid it, has become subordinate. 
When the union secured a wage-scale it prac- 
tically secured a share in the employers’ 
profits, but it means also to share in the con- 
trol of the shops. The shops are union and 
the workmen have the upper hand. It is an 
unequal contest between hundreds of work- 
men, organized and controlled by the union, 
and a few foremen and the superintendent 
in the employer’s service. 

It is an unwritten union law that the first 
man on a new job in a foundry sets the pace. 
Ferdinand Schwedtman, secretary of the 
new Employers’ Association in St. Louis, and 
also an influential member of the National 
Founders’ and Metal Trades Associations, 
owns a foundry. He took a contract to cast 
some plates. The work was rough, and he 
expected the workman who did the job to 
turn out about fourteen a day. The foreman 
gave the work over to a man he had just 
taken on. When he came to look at it in the 
afternoon the man had finished only one 
plate, and had spoiled it. He was dis- 
charged as inefficient. The work was turned 
over to the best molder in the shop, and at 
about the same time the next day the foreman 
came around for inspection. The man was 
standing idle. He had finished a plate and 
a half. ‘The union rule,” the man said, 
“is that the first man sets the pace.’’ The 
foreman fought it out with the shop com- 
mittee and convinced it that the first man was 
no molder. The next day the experienced 
workman finished fourteefht plates. ‘‘A wage 
change of 5 or 10 per cent. amounts to 
little compared with the cost of tactics 
like these,” Mr. Schwedtman explained. 
Wages in the metal trades have become a 
secondary issue. 

There have been no wage cuts yet in the 
foundries. But business is slack, many men 
have been “‘laid off,” laggards have been dis- 
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charged, and those that remain have been 
compelled to work to keep their jobs. As a 
result of the waning power of the union 
under these conditions, Mr. John A. Penton, 
formerly secretary of the National Founders’ 
Association, estimates that the output has 
increased 10 to 20 per cent. per man. 

Members of the Stove Founders’ Defense 
Association are not all pleased at the growing 
power of ‘the Molders’ Union. ‘‘The one 
thing we need,” its vice-president, Mr. J. 
W. Van Cleave, told me, “‘is the open shop.” 
Mr. Van Cleave presided over the convention 
of employers’ associations in Chicago last fall. 

From the Stove Founders’ Association 
grew the National Founders’ Association, 
largely through the efforts of Mr. Pfahler and 
Mr. Penton. The Founders have been treat- 
ing with the Molders’ Union for the last 
five years. Last spring Mr. Penton reported 
281 disputes settled in the course of the 
preceding year. But how were they settled? 
Here is a significant paragraph from the 
last annual report. 


‘‘An important strike at Cleveland of the iron 
molders was caused by the fact that a single man, 
not a member of the union, had been employed. 
The matter was adjusted, but not in a way that left 
the company any assurance of their being perma- 
nently able to follow their former policy of employ- 
ing such men as they might desire.” 


In other words, the Cleveland molders 
have unionized that foundry. Year after 
year, tireless and experienced leaders of this 
union have been strengthening their grip on 
the shops in all parts of the country. Wages 
and hours have been improved. But the 
control of the shops is the real bone of con- 
tention. Here is the source of the union’s 
power and of future success. 

Union domination in the shops, employers 
say, Means union men, union rules, and an 
increased cost of production. This is the 
ground on which employers like Mr. Pfahler, 
who believe in high wages, object to union 
control of industry. 

“The unions define the workman’s rights,”’ 
he says, “but say nothing of his duties.” 
That is, they leave his duties to be taken care 
of by the employer. They destroy shop 
discipline, and put nothing in its place. 

Out of the Founders’ Association sprang 
the closely related Metal Trades Association, 
composed of manufacturers of tools and 
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machinery, who are often founders also. 
When organized four years ago, it set out to 
encourage trade agreements, but before it 
was a year old the machinists struck. 
From the time of this strike the association 
has had its real growth. The International 
Association of Machinists had hardly been 
half organized before. Now, by extending its 
membership to the less skilled it was often 
able to control. “It is now up to the machin- 
ists,’ said President O’Connell in his last 
annual address to the union, ‘‘to take com- 
plete charge of the machine shop.” And 
union control of the shop, the employers say, 
means demoralization. 

In a large building in Cincinnati’s business 
district there is an office where the employ- 
ment and discharge of all the employees of 
the Manufacturers’ Association—1o0,o00 work- 
men in the metal trades alone—are directed. 
Men out of a job are learning to go there for 
work, instead of tramping about the suburbs 
or waiting at the shop door. It was instituted 
three years ago to furnish workmen in time 
of strike. There are similar offices in Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg, Detroit, Boston, Syracuse, 
Worcester. These bureaus are not employ- 
ment agencies. They are means for central- 
izing in a single office the employment and 
discharge of all the workmen of a local 
industry. Every man employed by any of 
the members of the association is registered 
and his record kept by a card system. Em- 
ployers agree to make daily reports on these 
cards of men employed and discharged, o’ ap- 
plicants for help, and of help wanted. The 
secretary of the bureau assists to positions 
those men the association wishes to favor and 
discourages the rest. His duty is to keep a full 
record of their ‘character, performance, anu 
ability.” The rules say it is ‘not a black 
list.” The unions say it is a black list 
Some employers have used the term in con- 
versation with me. The bureaus protect 
non-union workmen. 

The card used by the Louisville Employers’ 
Association has the following classifications: 


KEY CARD 


. Excellent workman 

. Average workman 

. Poor workman 

. Interested in work; ambitious 

. Prompt; regular 

. Talks too much with other workmen 
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. Drinks too much 
. Union man 

g. Non-union man 
10. Good disposition 
11. Bad disposition 
12. Trouble-maker 


ons 


The Cleveland Employers’ Association keeps 
a record of all men who leave the employment 
of members of the association. On one side 
of the card is the following: 


Noticre.—Fill out the blanks on reverse side of 
this card should any workman leave your employ- 
ment. Be careful to give cause for discharge or 
his reason for quitting, if possible. Mail same to 
Thomas M. Roche, Secretary, 407 Superior Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


On the other side of the card are blank 
spaces for the name and address of the 
employee, and space for a statement as to 
whether he left, was discharged, or was laid 
off, and the cause. In this way a record is 
kept of every workman. I wanted to see how 
the system worked, so I went to the head- 
quarters of the National Metal Trades in 
Cincinnati where it probably originated. 

“The object of the Association,” its sec- 
retary, Mr. Robert Wuest, explained to me, 
“is twofold: to prevent foolish agreements 
with the union and to restrain radical em- 
ployers.”” Mr. Wuest tells a story of a man 
who came to him to complain that he had 
been refused a job everywhere in town. 

“Look here,” the man blurted out, ‘‘you’ve 
got a black list in this office.” 

Mr. Wuest sent for the card that held the 
man’s record and handed it tohim. The card 
showed drunkenness and _ trouble-making. 
Mr. Wuest asked if these statements were 
true. The man said they were. Mr. Wuest 
recommended that he sue the association if 
he thought this was a black list. The man 
was reasonable, and the association’s secre- 
tary finally got him a job. The workman 
remained as he was, a stanch unionist. He 
reformed, worked hard, and earned consider- 
able premiums at his work. When they 
amounted to $50 Mr. Wuest had them sent 
to the man’s wife, and she finally made him 
accept them. At last he was “‘non-unionized.” 
The next day he presented his employer with 
his union card. This case showed that the 
employment bureau may be more beneficial 
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to the individual workman than it is to the 
union. 

Everywhere employers’ associations have 
adopted the open shop, and they are prepar- 
ing to adopt the employment bureau. 

Last fall the building contractors of New 
York agreed to employ none but union men. 
Recently Mr. Eidlitz, the president of the 
association, said that the whole structure on 
which the agreement is based is, in his opinion, 
wrong. 

The open shop is a gauge of battle to 
the unions. At the American Federation of 
Labor convention in Boston I found only one 
opinion on the subject. 

“The open shop,” the leaders declared, 
“‘means an open fight against the unions.”’ 

Already employers are abandoning arbi- 
tration and the trade agreement. ‘“Arbi- 
tration is a fraud of the rankest kind,’’ the 
secretary of the Chicago Employers’ Associa- 
tion said in a recent speech. It was stricken 
from the principles of the association after a 
three-months’ trial.”’ 

When arbitration and the trade agreement 
are abandoned, but one step remains to the 
annihilation of the power of the unions. Mr. 
A. C. Marshall, the secretary of the Dayton 
Association, proposes the ‘‘non-unionizing 
of industry.” At the Chicago convention 
of the Citizens’ Industrial Association last 
fall no delegate was more applauded than the 
representative of an Indiana Citizens’ Alliance. 

““A year or so before the formation of the 
alliance,” he said, “I had 297 union men. 
Now I have six. And before long I hope to 
have not an open shop, but a closed shop— 
closed against the union.” 

The Civic Federation called a convention 
in Chicago last fall to discuss the “open shop.”’ 
It was a confessed failure. The proceedings 
were not published. Instead of the peace 
talk of the previous conferences, every em- 
ployer favored the open shop, and every 
union man opposed it. 

A year or two will show whether employ- 
ers can conquer the unions alone or whether, 
to achieve that end, they must seek the 
assistance of the government and the great 
middle class. They propose first to try it 
alone, and they have decided not to give the 
politicians a chance. The next national con- 
vention is to be held in New York in 
November—immediately after the Presidential 
election. 
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GOVERNOR HUNT ONE OF FOUR YALE GRADUATES ADMINIS- 
TERING AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES—HIS EFFICIENT SERVICE 
—HOW SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED, BENEFICENT 


LAWS 
WEST 


MADE, AND 


INDUSTRIES GIVEN LIFE 
INDIAN COLONY—PORTO RICO AS IT IS TODAY 


IN OUR 


JOHN BALL OSBORNE 


JOINT SECRETARY OF THE RECIPROCITY COMMISSION 


Class of 1878 at Yale were two bosom 

friends who have done more than any 
other persons to shape the political develop- 
ment and to advance the general welfare of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. They are 
Governor William H. Hunt, who is still in 
office, and Governor William H. Taft, now 
Secretary of War. Each of these brilliant 
Americans has simultaneously, on opposite 
sides of the globe, accomplished for the 
United States a task calling for rare executive 
ability, integrity, energy, tact, and firmness. 
Each has won the respectful admiration of 
the native people and each merits the un- 
stinted praise of his fellow-countrymen. 

At a Washington banquet, recently given 
to Secretary Taft by the local Yale Alumni 
Association, the large and distinguished 
company sang with frenzied enthusiasm the 
following stanzas of a song, to the air of 
“Mister Dooley’”’: 


[ is an interesting coincidence that in the 


— Dewey’s guns gave Uncle Sam the Filipino’s 
ands, 
We found we had a grouchy proposition on our 
hands; 
A governor was needed there; the job was not a 
graft, 
So a Yale man was selected and his name it is 
Bill Taft. 


Cuorus:—Oh, Mister Eli! Oh, Mister Eli! 
You’ve seen some famous people grad- 
uate, 
But still the great class, the up-to-date 
class, 
Is Seventy-eventy-eventy-eventy- 
eight ! 


Our ‘‘ex-es,” too, have done a bit to put us to the 
front; 
Montana’s highest court has been adorned by 
Billy Hunt. 





As ‘‘Governor” he’s steering Porto Rico’s ship of 
State, 
We’re sure he can’t forget the days of Yale and 
Seventy-eight. 


Chorus:—Oh, Mister Eli, etc. 


When the banqueters were reminded that 
their alma mater had also supplied Alaska 
and Hawaii with governors, Brady and 
Carter, they felt a proprietary interest in the 
administration of all our outlying posses- 
sions. 

Thanks to the patriotic wisdom of Presi- 
dent McKinley and President Roosevelt in 
making colonial appointments, exclusively 
for fitness, and never merely for considera- 
tions of partisanship or personal friendship, 
Mr. Hunt was sent to Porto Rico as Secretary 
in June, 1900. He was installed as Governor 
September 15, 1901, and with a remarkable 
capacity for hard work he has devoted him- 
self to promoting the welfare of the ‘people 
and preparing the island for fuller  self- 
government. 


THE ISLAND AND ITS PEOPLE 


Three-fourths as large as Connecticut, and 
with a population of a million, or about 273 
to the square mile, blessed with a fertile soil, 
an equable climate, and a diversity of fairly 
well developed agricultural industries, Porto 
Rico is one of the most favored spots on the 
globe. It is about thirty-six miles wide and 
100 miles long. But nature has put a pre- 
mium upon indolence, for, as an American 
official has remarked, the native, while lying 
in his hammock, can pick a banana with one 
hand and at the same time dig a sweet 
potato with one foot. The natives are 
warm-hearted, law-abiding, and intelligent, 
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honest, and capable in business, public 
spirited, and appreciative, for the most part, 
of the blessings bestowed by their new 


government. Race prejudice and religious 
strife hardly exist. There is no alarming 
intemperance. There are no serious disputes 


between capital and labor, and there is no 
marked tendency toward socialism. 

Two-fifths of the Porto Ricans are colored, 
either pure Negroes or mulattoes, a pro- 
portion which is a trifle larger than in Cuba 
(one-third), but much smaller than in the 
sugar-producing British West Indian Islands. 

Excluding children under ten years of 
age, nearly one-half of the Porto Ricans are 
engaged in gainful occupations. More than 
one-fifth of the children between the ages of 
ten and fourteen, and one-half of those 
between fifteen and nineteen, are at work, 
for the masses have been very poor and the 
school facilities inadequate. About one 
woman in every ten is a breadwinner, and it 
is said that a woman’s chances of marriage 
after becoming a worker are not as favorable 
as in the United States. Nearly four-fifths 
of all the male workers are simple laborers. 
The bulk of the people are engaged in agri- 
culture. The manufacturing and mining in- 
dustries of the island are insignificant. 

Porto Rico is in no danger of race suicide. 
Families of seven to ten members are far 
commoner than in the United States or Cuba, 
and nearly one-third of the total population 
are children under ten years of age. In the 
towns there is crowding and extreme poverty. 
In San Juan, for instance, there are five 
families to every two dwellings. A high 
death rate from consumption, anemia, and 
gastro-intestinal diseases is all that has pre- 
vented Porto Rico from ranking with the 
Flemish provinces of Belgium in density of 
population. 

Wages are lower than in the United States. 
In the rural districts coffee-pickers receive 
from 20 to 60 cents per day, many children 
being employed; coffee-cleaners and sorters, 
30 to 70 cents; tobacco workers, 60 cents to 
$1; laborers in general, 30 cents to $1.20. In 
the towns, bookbinders are paid 60 cents to 
$1 a day; carpenters, $1 to $1.80; cigar- 
makers, $1.20 to $1.80; printers, 60 cents to 
$1.80; seamstresses, 65 cents to $1.50 (often 
including meals); clerks, $1 to $2.40 (but 
government clerks often from $1,000 to 
$1,500 a year); cooks, $6 to $9 a month, 
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including meals and lodging; other servants, 
$2.40 to $6 a month, with meals and lodging. 
Public school teachers receive $40 to $75 a 


month, according to grade. In most indus- 
tries the working day consists of ten to twelve 
hours, but the productiveness of labor is 
naturally not as great as in the United States, 
nor are the Porto Rican artisans proficient 
according to our standards. 

With low rent, light cotton clothing, 
charcoal for cooking, and no heating problem, 
abundance of cheap native fruits and vege- 
tables, fresh fish on the coast, and the dried, 
salted fish in the interior,.and with temperate 
habits, the Porto Rican laborer finds a bare 
subsistence easily assured unless he is handi- 
capped with an unduly large and unpro- 
ductive family. Fresh meats are too ex- 
pensive for him, however; he relies for food 
on bananas, beans, and rice. In fact, fifty 
bananas or plantains are frequently accepted 
as the equivalent of a day’s wages of about 
3c cents. - 

This condition of the laboring class is far 
from satisfactory. Thousands are upon a 
level with the peons of Mexico. They are 
anemic in appearance; they live in squalid 
and vermin-haunted huts, constructed of cane 
or boards, with front and rear doors, and a 
shutter window, and often with a dirt floor. 
They dress scantily in the cheapest cotton 
stuffs, while their children below the age of 
seven or eight years run naked. They use 
primitive household utensils, and cook with a 
simple charcoal outfit; and at night their only 
light is the tallow candle, though, being unable 
to read, they have little use for better. Such, 
then, are the masses of Porto Rico, whom the 
Americans have begun to uplift to a higher 
status. 

But the submerged two or three-tenths of 
the population do not typify the people any 
more than the Negroes of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi are typical Southerners. The truly 
representative Porto Ricans are the more 
numerous whites, mostly of pure Spanish 
descent, a class well typified by Commissioner 
Degetau, the accomplished Insular delegate 
to Congress. In all the towns are numbers 
of finely cducated and talented men and 
refined and attractive women, whose homes 
reflect culture and whose lives conform with 
honorable and rational standards. 

The contending political factions are fierce 
and bloodthirsty on the stump and in the 








press, but real blood is rarely spilled. Dur- 
ing arecent campaign an enthusiast playfully 
fired a pistol in the air in honor of a candi- 
date. Immediately the report that an elec- 
tion riot had occurred was circulated through- 
out the island and even telegraphed to this 
country. The Republican party has at all 
times codperated enthusiastically with the 
Insular government, while Federals with 
pro-Spanish tendencies have sometimes 
adopted obstructionist measures. At the 
first general elections the Federals refused 
to go to the polls and were left without 
representation in the first Assembly. Before 
the next elections they came to their senses 
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The customs and excise duties (comprising 
about 75 per cent. of the total revenues), 
after the collection expenses are deducted, 
are paid into the Insular treasury, instead of 
being turned into the Federal treasury. 
The Federal internal revenue system has not 
been applied in its entirety, but many edu- 
cated Porto Ricans believe the present form 
of government should be continued for some 
years. i 

Besides their delegates to the Legislative 
Assembly, the people elect biennially a resi- 
dent commissioner to the United States. 
The Honorable Federico Degetau is serving his 
second term in this office, and a resolution 
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and participated. They were overwhelm- 
ingly defeated, but there is now a more 
healthy partisan rivalry. 

The Act of Congress of April 12, 19g00o— 
commonly called the Foraker Act—provided 
for the appointment by the President of a 
governor, a secretary, an attorney-general, a 
treasurer, an auditor, a commissioner of the 
interior, and a commissioner of education, 
each to serve four years. The five depart- 
mental heads, together with five native 
Porto Ricans, likewise appointed by the 
President, constitute the Executive Council, 
which, besides acting as an advisory body to 
the Governor, forms the higher branch of the 
Legislative Assembly, while the House of 
Delegates, composed of thirty-five members 
elected biennially, is the lower branch. 





was recently unanimously adopted by the 
House of Representatives giving him the 
powers and privileges possessed by Terri- 
torial Delegates. 

During his service of nearly one year and 
a half, from May 1, 1900, the Honorable 
Charles H. Allen, First Civil Governor, made 
an excellent record for efficient administra- 
tion. He was partictlarly fortunate in his 
associates. 

The present departmental heads of the 
Insular Government are: Secretary, Charles 
Hartzell; Treasurer, William F. Willoughby; 
Auditor, Regis H. Post; Commissioner of the 
Interior, William H. Elliott; and Commis- 
sioner of Education, Samuel M. Lindsay. 

The novel and still unpopular institution 
of trial by jury is provided for only in criminal 
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cases, where the charge is felony. For 
minor crimes and all civil causes the old 
system of trial by three judges is retained. 
At the first session laws were also enacted 
relating to jury procedure, the public schools, 
the system of taxation and revenue, foreign 
corporations, charitable and penal institu- 
tions, and the Insular police. At subsequent 
sessions laws were made for reforming the 
municipalities, for regulating civil marriages, 
establishing the right of habeas corpus, and 
the writ of mandamus in the Insular Courts, 
fixing the legal rate of interest at 6 per cent., 
defining homesteads and exempting them from 
forced sales, establishing the University of 
Porto Rico, and creating a board of medical 
examiners. 
JUDICIAL 

Excellent civil and criminal codes have 
been adopted, the courts have been reorgan- 
ized, and vexatious formalities and delays 
have been abolished. The people are learn- 
ing that they have at last an independent 
judiciary, and that the only remedy after 
one court experience is appeal to a higher 
court, and not to the executive branch, as 
formerly. 

The act establishing civil government 
applied the tariff laws of the United States 
to imports into Porto Rico from foreign 
countries (with a few exceptions, coffee, 
for instance, imported into Porto Rico being 
made dutiable at five cents per pound), but 
fixed the duties on merchandise passing 
either way between Porto Rico and the 
United States proper at 15 per cent. of the 
regular rates. It provided at the same 
time for free trade between the island and 
the United States so soon as the legislative 
assembly should have adopted a system of 
local taxation to meet the necessities of the 
civil government. The Hollander Act, ap- 
proved January 31, 1901, provided property, 
inheritance, and excise taxes, and six months 
later Porto Rico gained absolutely free-trade 
relations with the rest of the United States. 
The customs duties collected during the 
period then ended were refunded to Porto 
Rico for her own uses. 

The island is today the scene of the most 
scientific and determined campaign ever 
waged in any land against illiteracy. Writing 
in 1898, a reliable American author asserted 
that 87 per cent. of the population were 
unable to read or write, and that Guatemala 
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was the only country in America with a 
worse showing. Governor Allen himself 
stated, in 1g01, that three-fourths of the 
population over ten years of age were uiuable 
to read the newspapers. 

Since the organization of the civil govern- 
ment about one-third of the Insular revenues 
has been devoted to education: in the last 
fiscal year $817,814. A large number of 
comfortable school buildings have been erected 
and properly equipped. Competent teachers, 
both Americans and natives, have been en- 
gaged, and paid reasonable salaries, so that 
the reproachful old proverb, ‘‘As hungry as a 
schoolmaster,” is no longer current on the 
island. In June, 1903, at the close of the 
school year, there were 1,087 public schools 
in operation, attended by 70,216 pupils, as 
compared with only 538 schools with an en- 
rollment of 40,000 pupils at the end of the 
year 1897, in the Spanish regime. 

The natives themselves desire that the 
Americanization of the island be as complete 
and rapid as possible, and special efforts for 
the general introduction of the English 
language are being made. The initiative 
was taken in 1898 by those who delighted to 
greet our soldiers with the exclamation, 
“T speak de Inglish,” which became so com- 
mon as to enrich our language with a new 
synonym for the Porto Rican native, 
namely, a “‘spigotty.” Besides its use in 
official circles, English already predominates 
in business, while in the public schools 100 
Americans are employed to teach it to the 
pupils of every grade as well as to the native 
teachers. One of the earliest acts of the 
Assembly was to make appropriation for the 
education in the schools and colleges of the 
United States of forty-five Porto Rican 
students, selected by competitive examina- 
tion, who have agreed to return to the island 
at the expiration of their scholarships, and 
meanwhile are acquitting themselves very 
creditably, in some instances standing at the 
head of their classes. The people of Porto 
Rico are full of gratitude to the Americans 
who are striving so earnestly to remove from 
the island the greatest obstacle to its ad- 
vancement. 

Since the establishment of free-trade the 
commercial movement between Porto Rico 
and the United States has greatly increased. 
Foreign commerce is also expanding. The 
balance of trade in the last fiscal year was 
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THE RESIDENCE OF THE SECRETARY OF PORTO RICO—OVERLOOKING SAN JUAN 


in favor of the island for the first time since 
the loss of the Spanish preferential market, 
while wages in Porto Rico have noticeably 
increased since the extension to the island 
of our customs-tariff system. 

The island presents many promising oppor- 
tunities for investment. The people desire 
to borrow money for building operations and 


HARBOR 


area of the island is now under cultivation, 
and the average size of the 39,000 farms is 
about forty-five acres, of which average only 
twelve acres are cultivated. There is plenty 
of room for agricultural expansion under 
American auspices. There is profit in the 
cultivation of cane-sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
bananas, oranges, pineapples, limes, guavas, 





THE PLAZA AT PONCE LAID OUT AS A PARK 


other business enterprises, and are willing 
to give excellent security and a high rate of 
interest. American building associations and 
loan and trust companies should therefore 
find a profitable field there. The best 
opportunities for industrial investments are 
in connection with the agricultural resources 
of the island. Only one-fifth of the total 


and some other fruits, ginger-root, indigo, 
the vanilla bean, the maguey and yucca 
plants, maize, yams, sweet potatoes, beans, 
onions, etc. Besides stock-raising and api- 
culture, there are several manufacturing 
enterprises that would seem to justify the 
favorable consideration of capitalists in the 
United States. These are new sugar ‘‘cen- 
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Copyright, 1899, by Strohmeyer & Wyman 
BOYS CLIMBING FOR COCOANUTS NEAR AGUADILLA 


trals,” cigar factories, tanneries, chocolate 
factories, fruit and vegetable canneries, and 
factories for wicker furniture, hammocks, 
and basketry, and any other enterprises 
which would utilize and advance to market- 
able condition the natural products of the 
island. 

Coffee is to Porto Rico what sugar is to 
Cuba—the backbone of her welfare. About 
63 per cent. of her population are engaged in 
agriculture, and they also raise cane sugar, 
tobacco, and citrus fruits. The great hurri- 
cane of 1899 seriously reduced the area under 
cultivation, but the lost ground has been 
gradually regained, and the crop of 1902 
amounted to about 40,000,000 pounds, nearly 
all of which was taken by France and Cuba. 
The high import duties imposed by France 
and Spain in recent years have restricted 
the exportation of this staple, and planters 
now look confidently to the United States 
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THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE AT SAN JUAN 


for their future great market. The excellent 
quality of Porto Rico coffee will ensure it 
widespread popularity in this country as 
soon as it becomes better known. We have 
generously assisted Cuba through the reci- 
procity treaty, and now we can _ insure 
continued prosperity to Porto Rico by 
drinking Porto Rico coffee. In the last 
fiscal year we imported from foreign coun- 
tries 915,000,000 pounds of coffee, of which 
726,000,000 were furnished by Brazil alone. 
Now that Porto Rico is rapidly becoming 
Americanized there are opportunities for 
the employment of skilled artisans and 
mechanics, as well as for a limited number 
of professional persons. The United States 
Department of Labor in 1901 called attention 
to a supposed demand for those engaged in 
a large list of pursuits, including physicians, 
dentists, lawyers, civil engineers, surveyors, 
teachers, mechanics, plumbers, printers, tin- 
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A STREET-SWEEPING SQUAD AT SAN JUAN 


ners, barbers, cooks, nurses, dressmakers, 
etc. In some of the listed occupations, 
however, the existing demand is far narrower 
than one would suppose, and while a few 
Americans might readily find employment 
and succeed, more might glut the market. 
The only safe course for intending emigrants 
is, first, to secure competent advice. The 
Insular Bureau in the War Department no 
longer concerns itself with Porto Rico, but 
Commissioner Degetau, who is thoroughly 
conversant with the true situation, cheerfully 
furnishes information to interested inquirers. 

American tourists are only just beginning 
to appreciate the attractiveness of Porto 
Rico. One may make a sojourn of three or 
four weeks on the island, enjoying the best 
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available accommodations, and return to New 
York, with a total outlay of only $200. 
Everything to be expected of progressive 
health authorities is being done. A system 
of sewers, hitherto known, has been intro- 
duced in the towns, surface drainage has 
been given careful attention, and the water- 
supply adequately protected against con- 
tamination. The schools, jails, and asylums 
have been made sanitary and wholesome, the 
people are being vaccinated, and their food- 
supplies are inspected by an efficient Board of 
Health, to prevent adulteration or improper 
marking. That there has been a surprising im- 
provement in public health is evidenced by the 
vital statistics, especially as regards gastro- 
intestinal and other preventable diseases. 
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Porto Rico, with its perpetual spring 
climate and picturesque features of life and 
landscape, has all the elements of a delightful 
winter-resort for Americans. Although within 
the torrid zone, the prevailing temperature 
is about 70° Fahrenheit. It seldom rises 
above 80° and almost never above 98°, and 
does not fall below 58°, which makes an 
extreme range of only 40°. The rainy season, 
which includes the hot months, begins in 
May or June and ends in September. The 


A NATIVE HOUSE 


pleasantest season for a visit is from Novem- 
ber to April, but even during the summer 
months the heat is never so oppressive as in 
Washington, for the atmosphere is constantly 
freshened by cool breezes from the sea. The 
only sultriness is experienced during a brief 
transition period between seasons. In the 
interior an irregular mountain range rises 
in one peak to an altitude above sea of no 
less than 3,609 feet, and along this range are 
many ideal situations—notably, Aibonito, 
with an elevation of about 2,000 feet—for the 


establishment of first-class hotels and sana- 
toria for weary or restless Americans. 

The dispassionate friends of Porto Rico do 
not maintain that the island is now qualified 
for Statehood, nor even ripe for Territorial 
government—her manifest destiny; but they 
do insist that it is manifestly unfair to con- 
trast the present condition of the natives, as 
some detractors do, with that of the citizens 
of Pennsylvania or California. The only 
logical comparison lies between the Porto 





MADE OF BARK 


Ricans of today and of 1898, and they have 
now, undoubtedly, a better understanding of 
the form and genius of their new institutions. 
Their patriotism has been stimulated by the 
Porto Rican Provisional Regiment, composed 
of two battalions of enlisted natives, officered 
by Americans; by the public celebration of 
our National anniversaries; by the whole- 
some influence of the public schools: and by 
the abundant evidences on every side of the 
wonderful progress achieved since the advent 
of the Americans. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


TRAINING FOR 


BUSINESS 


WHAT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ARE DOING TO 
PUT SUCH TRAINING ON THE LEVEL OF STUDY FOR 
LAW AND MEDICINE AND OTHER PROFESSIONS—THE 
COURSES OFFERED—THE GROWING FAVOR IN WHICH 
BUSINESS MEN HOLD MEN OF COLLEGE TRAINING 


BY 


HARLOW STAFFORD PERSON, Ph. D. 


ACTING SECRETARY OF THE AMOS TUCK SCHOOL OF ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


HE higher institutions of learning in 
the United States are extending 
their teaching to the training of 
men for the world of affairs. Law, medicine, 
theology, engineering, and teaching have 
the rank of professions, and the necessity for 
expert training for these careers is no longer 
questioned. Business as such has _ until 
recently been allowed to shift for itself. 
Here was one field, so it was said, in which a 
university education could be of no practical 
value. This was no place for theory. Busi- 
ness must be learned in the thick of the 
struggle. The four years devoted to a col- 
lege education could not be spared from the 
apprenticeship essential to business success. 
A change of attitude is now taking place 
on the part of the colleges, and the business 
world has met the college half-way. Business 
has become vast and complex. For the large 
problems now confronting it large men are 
needed. The success of the great corporation 
today depends primarily upon the possibility 
of securing not capital, but brains. Weakness 
in management cannot be tolerated. The 
price of inefficiency is failure. The business 
community has been compelled in self- 
defense to turn for aid to the institutions 
which have served other professions so 
faithfully. 

Not all the universities have accepted the 
new task willingly, and even in those which 
have are many men who look with concern 
upon this attempt to ‘‘commercialize”’ col- 
legiate instruction and to divert it from 
scholarly and liberal pursuits. It is asserted 
that institutions of learning are now to be 
employed in teaching men to drive sharper 
bargains and to magnify the importance of 





mere money-getting. But this is to misin- 
terpret the spirit of the movement. Its 
purpose, beyond the obvious one of providing 
a sound business training, is, by means of the 
disciplined mind and the matured judgment, 
to develop a greater sense of social responsi- 
bility, a more generous and sympathetic view 
of commercial welfare, a spirit of self-sacri- 
fice at present so foreign to the world of 
affairs. If it is replied that there can be no 
such thing as sentiment in business and that 
each man must look out for himself, this 
answer must be regarded as a severe arraign- 
ment of the existing order and a most 
effective argument for sounder and broader 
business training. A system of business 
education has no defense that fails to raise 
the level of industrial negotiation. 

The institutions that have undertaken 
this task insist that business can be taught. 
The multitude of details, varying with each 
industry and with the individuality of its 
director, must obviously be acquired in the 
industry itself, but the underlying principles 
that establish the relationship between an 
industry and the business world in general 
are proper subjects of instruction. Educa- 
tional institutions can train for business so 
soon as businesses have evolved a body of 
principles capable of systematization and of 
scientific analysis. In this task of systemat- 
ization, or even in the discovery of the 
principles themselves, very little of direct 
aid can be looked for from the business men 
who are unaccustomed to the consideration 
of their businesses from the pedagogical 
standpoint. This is the problem for the 
schools. 

The pioneer in this movement was the 
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Wharton School, associated with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, founded in 1881. It 
was nearly twenty years thereafter, however, 
before the desirability of such training was 
sufficiently recognized to lead to the organiza- 
tion of similar courses in other institutions. 
In 1898 the universities of Chicago, Cali- 
fornia, and Ohio announced work of the 
same general character. They have been 
followed by the* universities of Vermont, 
Michigan, New York, Wisconsin, Dartmouth 
College, the University of Illinois, and the 
University of Iowa. The organization of 
the work differs somewhat in the different 
institutions, but these variations can all be 
included under two general plans: 

First, courses of study offered as a part of 
the university curriculum, open as electives 
to students, with a certain degree of sequence 
and unity in the work, assured through 
faculty supervision; and. 

Second, distinct schools in which definite 
requirements are made for the completion of 
an organized course, with or without recogni- 
tion at the end by a specific degree other than 
the customary academic degree. 

The form of organization is not necessarily 
of importance, yet the character of the work 
done will eventually be shaped largely 
thereby. A well-organized ‘‘school’’ gives 
compactness to the work, renders possible 
an arbitrariness in requirements often neces- 
sary to insure all-round training, permits 
heavier demands and a more rapid pace, 
allows of a discipline that banishes the 
irresponsibility of academic life, thereby 
facilitating entrance upon the rigors of 
business, and develops an esprit de corps 
among the students that is a spur to effort. 
On the other hand, courses of training for 
business offered as electives in the general 
curriculum, granting maturity of mind and 
power of selection, have the advantage of 
being capable of introduction into the gen- 
eral course without disturbing the university’s 
organization or increasing its machinery. 
It follows that the ‘‘schools’”’ will, as time 
goes on, become more narrowly technical and 
will train their students for specific careers, 
whereas the university course will attempt 
only to offer such training as will give a 
broad underlying foundation for business in 
general. The colleges and universities have 
yet, however, made no such sharp distinction. 
The work is in brief as follows: 
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The University of Ohio offefs a four years’ 
undergraduate course in commerce and admin- 
istration, in which the first two years consist of 
general college work, the last two of non-technical 
studies along business lines. This leads to the 
degree of bachelor of philosophy. 

Iowa’s course in commerce and administration 
is similar in organization. The student may 
become a candidate for one of the three degrees 
of bachelor of arts, bachelor of philosophy, or 
bachelor of science. 

California’s College of Commerce bases its busi- 
ness courses upon two years of general culture 
work. The degree of bachelor of science is given, 
and graduate work is advised for those desiring 
more extensive specialization. 

Michigan enrolls students in its courses in 
higher commercial education in the junior year, 
and offers two years’ work leading to the degree 
of bachelor of arts. Work of a more highly 
specialized character is offered, for which the degree 
of master of arts is given. 

Wisconsin’s School of Commerce offers a four 
years’ undergraduate course, which has a com- 
mercial tone from the beginning, although a con- 
siderable amount of general college work is intro- 
duced. A baccalaureate degree not yet decided 
upon is to be given. 

The Wharton School at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the College of Commerce and Administra- 
tion of the University of Chicago both offer under- 
graduate courses of four years, the first two years 
consisting largely of general college work. 

Chicago announces during the last two years 
courses of training for specific careers. Pennsyl- 
vania’s course leads to the degree of bachelor of 
science in economics, that of Chicago to bachelor 
of philosophy. 

The courses of training for business in the 
University of Illinois are much more specialized 
than any yet mentioned. The first two years are 
rather general in their nature; the last two lead 
to specific businesses and offer courses of a highly 
technical character. The degree of bachelor of 
arts is given. 

The Amos Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance connected with Dartmouth College offers 
a two years’ course based upon three years of 
college work. The first year is specialized, but 
narrowly so. The second year is graduate and 
highly specialized and leads to the degree of master 
of commercial science. 

The School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
associated with New York University has laid 
emphasis thus far upon preparation for professional 
accountancy. A course in commerce and finance, 
intended likewise to be professional, has recently 
been added. These are both three-year courses, 
leading to the degree of bachelor of commercial 
science. The sessions are entirely in the evening. 
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The school meets the needs primarily of young men 
actively engaged in business, and is therefore 
fulfilling a different purpose from the schools 
already described. 


All the schools except that of New York 
University require a certain amount of 
general college work as a prerequisite. This 
distinguishes them sharply from the so- 
called ‘“‘commercial college,”’ in which the 
instruction consists largely of clerical accom- 
plishments, such as stenography, penman- 
ship, and bookkeeping, and in which no 
preparation is necessary except in the most 
elementary branches. The Tuck School at 
Dartmouth is the most extreme, demanding a 
bachelor’s degree for entrance upon the 
commercial work, making the concession, 
however, that the first year of its two-years’ 
course may dovetail into the work of seniors 
in the college who have fulfilled the require- 
ments. Most of the institutions expect two 
years of preliminary work, consisting of the 
usual college courses in mathematics, the 
sciences, languages, history, and economics. 
During this preliminary period the student is 
introduced, in some institutions, to the ele- 
mentary phases of his later work. It is the 
general opinion, however, that this period of 
preparation should be undisturbed by the 
invasion of commercial work, for such work 
introduced thus early has a tendency to ab- 
sorb a young man’s attention before his mind 
has been disciplined to handle it to advantage, 
and deprives him of his only opportunity to 
secure anything that approaches a general 
education. 

Coming now to the commercial courses 
themselves, certain work is regarded by most 
of the institutions as essential for all stu- 
dents, regardless of the business for which 
they are preparing themselves. This includes: 


(1) Business law, which involves a brief con- 
sideration of contracts, sales, bills and notes, 
carriers, agency, and corporations, the object being 
not to train the student to be an expert in law, 
but to equip him for the better administration of 
his business; not to make it possible for him to 
dispense with the services of a lawyer, but rather 
to enable him to know when to seek legal advice. 

(2) Corporation finance, including a knowledge 
of securities, their methods of handling, the financ- 
ing of large enterprises, and the workings of the 
money market. 

(3) Modern language—German, French, and 
Spanish—which is of growing importance, as there 
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are very few businesses of any extent today that are 
not engaged in international negotiation. 

(4) Domestic and foreign trade, including 
commercial geography or the distribution and 
handling of commercial products; the technique 
of industry, covering sources of raw material, 
processes of manufacture, and markets; transpor- 
tation, both domestic and foreign, with the methods 
and facilities employed. 

(5) Modern advanced accounting and auditing. 
In addition, the sciences, especially chemistry 
physics, and mineralogy, are prescribed for some 
businesses, particularly in the field of manufacturing, 
and in some schools elementary courses in engineer- 
ing are offered. 


With these courses as a basis, a number 
of institutions are offering training for 
specific careers. Thus far they have quite 
generally confined themselves to banking and 
private finance, transportation and insurance. 
Training for journalism is announced in one 
or two instances, but this has not become 
general, for it is recognized that the best 
preparation for this career is to be found in a 
thorough equipment in English, history, 
economics, and the problems of present-day 
industry rather than in instruction in the 
art of journalistic work. 

It is interesting to observe the manner 
in which Yale and Harvard have met the 
demand for business courses. Yale, to quote 
the words of a member of its faculty, ‘‘ makes 
no effort to offer such courses as are usually 
included in the schools of commerce. Our 
policy is rather to train the students—largely 
prospective business men—in the commercial 
and industrial history of the world and 
familiarize them with the principles involved 
in commercial transactions and instruments.” 
In spite of this disavowal, Yale offers a 
number of courses practically identical with 
those found in the commercial work of other 
institutions. Instruction is offered, for ex- 
ample, in the financial and technical railroad 
problems, the money market, corporation 
securities, commercial documents, promo- 
tion, operation, and financing of trusts, and 
finally an extended course on fire and life 
insurance by the heads of prominent insur- 
ance companies, which is the equal of any- 
thing offered in any of the schools. Harvard 
offers a course on insurance, and under the 
general title, ‘Courses Preparing for a Busi- 
ness Career,” announces, among others, a 
course on the principles of accounting. 
From the standpoint of the business com- 
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munity today a degree is of no importance. 
From the student’s standpoint it is a much- 
desired recognition of work done. If busi- 
ness is to become eventually a profession in 
the best sense, it is desirable that a degree 
should be created as significant as that now 
conferred upon engineers. The customary 
academic degrees are not adequate. 

The attitude of the business community 
toward the college man trained for business 
is becoming constantly more favorable, as it 
is toward college men in general. Formerly 
the prejudice against them was strong, and 
it was in part justifiable. Many a young 
man just out of college, with exaggerated 
ideas of his attainments and capacity, was 
‘unwilling to gain his experience in humble 
positions. An unfortunate experience with 
one individual was often sufficient to prejudice 
a business man against the college graduates 
as a class. This prejudice seems to be dis- 
appearing before the more rational attitude 
of the college graduate and the greater 
appreciation of his real worth by his employer. 
It is becoming common for many large 
concerns, such as the electric companies 
and the life-insurance companies, to send 
representatives to the colleges every spring 
to select the most desirable men from the 
graduating classes. These companies frankly 
admit the superiority of the college-trained 
man. President Tuttle, of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, perhaps expresses the view 
of the majority of broad-minded business 
men when he says: “In selecting help we 
should give preference to a college-educated 
man, all other things being equal, and we 
have no prejudice against them. As a 
general thing, we find college-bred men 
capable of reaching a higher standard in 
the service in shorter time than those who 
lack the mental training that goes with 
education, provided they are willing to take 
hold in a subordinate place and work as 
others are willing to work who have not had 
their advantages.” 

The superiority of the college-trained man 
in business once admitted, the demand for 
men specially trained for this work follows 
as a matter of course. Such objections as 
come from the business community come 
from what may be regarded as_ special 
sources. Men who have built up successful 
businesses through personal invention and 
skill resent the suggestion that any school 
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can teach a young man their methods. The 
obvious reply is that no school would attempt 
to do so. For businesses of this character 
(and they are mainly manufacturing busi- 
nesses) only the broad underlying principles 
affecting the industry would be the subject 
of instruction. Detailed study has con- 
fined itself thus far to those businesses which 
are either quasi-public in their nature or 
whose organization is a matter of such 
general knowledge that they have become 
affected with a public interest. 

That the demand for especially trained 
men has already begun is shown by letters 
from the directors of some of the schools. 
One writes: 


“I could have placed a dozen graduates this 
year if I had had them. I have been asked to sup- 
ply three or four graduates for administrative 
work in one of the great electric companies, and a 
similar request has come from at least one of the 
larger insurance companies. One or two railroad 
men have undertaken to provide places in auditing, 
accounting, and similar departments for students 
through the summer, in order to test them so that 
any man specially fitted for the work might find 
a permanent place with them. One of the largest 
auditing companies has asked me for men whom 
I could not supply. The point is that the business 
men are interested enough to give the students 
opportunities to get acquainted with the practical 
side and to try them.” 


The attitude of the students themselves 
toward this new form of education is not the 
least gratifying phase of the movement. 
Attracted by the opportunities opening every- 
where for the exercise of power and responsi- 
bility, college men are inclining more and 
more toward business as a career. Statistics 
have frequently been compiled which show 
this tendency. Of this year’s graduating 
class at Yale, for example, numbering 313, 
112 will go into business, 85 into law, 24 into 
medicine, 25 into teaching, 9 into the min- 
istry, and 26 will do special work, in many 
cases of a business character. It should 
be noted further that many who pursue law 
studies have business as their aim and 
should be classed with business men. It is 
through the legal profession that our business 
life is receiving many of its strongest recruits. 
There seems to be no good reason for doubting 
that business will in time follow law and 
medicine and rise to the dignity of a real 
profession. 
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THE NEW SERVICE-PENSION ORDER—WHY IT DOES NOT SATISFY—COMMIS- 
SIONER WARE ON THE EVILS OF THE MEDICAL EXAMINATION SYSTEM— 
HUGE DISBURSEMENTS FOR PENSIONS—THE TOTAL AMOUNT ALREADY PAID 
GREATER THAN THE NATIONAL DEBT AT THE CLOSE OF THE CIVIL WAR 


BY 


ROBERT LINCOLN O'BRIEN 


NE million names are on the Federal 
() pension roll. All the employees 
of all American railroads, from 
their presidents down to the track-walkers, 
number but few more. The annual pay-roll 
of the railroads is $676,000,000 a year; the 
pension payments are $137,000,0o00o—fully 
one-fifth as much. 

This was the situation into which Com- 
missioner Ware’s now famous service-pension 
order of March 17th fell. It opens a new and 
important chapter in our pension history, 
and one that can only be understood in the 
light of developments of the last fourteen 
years. It may be described as a service- 
pension system, liberal by comparison with 
all past standards, and still unsatisfying. Mr. 
Ware, in brief, has announced that the 
Pension Office will hereafter regard the fact 
that a veteran has reached the age of sixty- 
two as proof that he is half-incapacitated 
“from the performance of manual labor,” 
and so pensionable under the Act of 1890 at 
its minimum rating of $6 amonth. Veterans 
reaching seventy years of age are regarded 
as whoily incapacitated for earning a support 
by manual labor, and so entitled to the max- 
imum rating, under that law, of $12. The 
other ages come in between; the sixty-five- 
year-old veterans will be entitled to $8, and 
the sixty-eight-year-old veterans to $10. But 
by what authority, it has been steadily asked, 
does the administration do this, for of course 
the Pension Commissioner doesnot act on 
his own responsibility alone in so radical 
a departure. 

The Pension Office has heretofore held that 
any person who reaches the age of seventy-five 
is entitled to the maximum rating, under the 
act of 1890, of $12, for ‘‘senility,” and any 


one who has reached sixty-five is entitled to 
$6, for “partial senility,’ even where there 
are no pensionable disabilities. Mr. Ware 


has simply changed these boundaries a little. 
The act of 1890, therefore, was on the way to 
become a service-pension by its own force, 
and he has simply hastened its progress in 
that direction. There was, to be sure, a 
provision that a sixty-five-year-old soldier 
could not have a pension on age alone if he 
appeared to have “unusual vigor and ability 
for the performance of manual labor in one of 
that age’’—but this was a matter not easy 
for the government to prove and so has been 
for several years a dead letter. 

This new arrangement is liberal by com- 
parison with the terms and rates of service- 
pensions which have been authorized by 
Congress on the expiration of a certain period 
after each of our former wars. In 1818, thirty- 
five years after the close of the Revolution, 
the first general act was passed granting a 
pension for service only. But its beneficiaries 
were required to be indigent and in need 
of assistance, a condition which has no place 
in Mr. Ware’s present scheme. But even 
this law was regarded as too liberal, and 
after it had been in operation two years 
Congress passed what was known as “‘the 
alarm act,’’ which required all pensioners 
then on the roll to furnish a schedule of the 
amount of property then in their possession. 
Pensioners were dropped who owned even 
$150 worth of property. These laws from 
1828 on were gradually liberalized as the 
number of survivors became fewer. 

The first law granting a pension for service 
alone in the war of 1812 was passed fifty-six 
years after its close. Thirty-nine years after 
the close of the Mexican War a service-pension 
was granted to participants and their widows 
on the condition that the beneficiary must be 
sixty-two years old or disabled or dependent. 
In none of these cases did the original service- 
pension act ever provide more than $8 a 
month. So with our various Indian wars. 
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Service-pensions have been granted for all 
military service up to 1858, but never before 
for Civil War service. 

But why does not Mr. Ware’s order satisfy ? 
Why do the organs of the pension interests 
announce straightway that they will keep 
up their fight for the passage of a regular 
service-pension bill such as that which has 
been introduced by Mr. Dolliver in the 
Senate and embodying substantially the 
recommendations of the Grand Army Com- 
mittee assigned to study this subject? Be- 
cause $6 is not the $12 demanded. A 
regular bill, too, would liberalize the law 
regarding widows’ pensions which this order 
does not touch. But the difference is not 
merely one of dollars. A $12 rate would 
put a stop to the disgraceful haggling over 
disabilities which has characterized the ad- 
ministration of the act of 1890. A $6 rate will 
not. The man who can get $6 a month 
because he is sixty-two wants to know at 
once if he has not some infirmities which 
would bring his rating up to $10 or $12. 
The wholesome effects of cleaning the slate, 
by giving every applicant of ninety days’ 
service a pension on an admitted fact of 
record, like age, have been lost. There will 
still be the same striving to convince the 
Pension Office of disabilities and infirmities 
up to the time the applicants reach seventy 
years, when such striving ceases to do them 
any good. 


SOURCE OF DISABILITY 


The great body of Civil War pensioners 
are of two classes—beneficiaries under the 
“general law,’’ and the much more numerous 
body who came in under the Act of 1890. 
The old general law grants pensions only for 
disabilities incurred in the service. The act 
of 1890 grants a pension for disabilities, 
whatever their origin, so long as they do not 
result from the applicant’s own vicious 
habits. 

Most of the machinery of the Pension Office 
is utilized in measuring degrees of disability 
or in weighing human ailments. It is im- 
possible to do this accurately, and the diffi- 
culty is increased by the close political 
relations that may exist between the exam- 
iner and the applicant. The medical problem 
of the Pension Bureau is difficult even under 
most favorable conditions. But we have 
no approximation to such conditions. A 
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huge system of money payments, based on 
allegations of ill health, has an unfortunate 
tendency to focus public attention upon the 
diseases and infirmities of nearly .a million 
people. A _ straight service-pension would 
sweep away this measuring of diseases and 
disabilities except in cases where the appli- 
cant asks for a higher rating than the act of 
1890 gives, and that requires under the 
general law a rather substantial infirmity. 

It has been estimated that a regular service- 
pension law would save $400,000 a year in the 
cost of medical examination, and that, after 
the first few years during which the adjudica- 
tion of the new applications could be com- 
pleted, the working force of the Pension 
Office, now numbering 1,714, might be reduced 
one-half. These are the incidental economies 
of a law which would add from $25,000,000 
to $75,000,000 a year to the pension roll, 
whereas the present substitute for it will 
add only $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 a year at 
first. Its strength politically comes from 
the fact that its added cost will come very 
gradually, as the great body of now unpen- 
sioned veterans advance along the age line 
to sixty-two, and sixty-five, and sixty-eight, 
and seventy. This progressive increase will 
be offset by the deaths in the roll as a whole, 
so that there will never be any great visible 
increase in the cost of pensions as a result of 
the Ware order. 


PUBLIC MORALS IMPAIRED 


The most important consideration involved 
in the present pension system is its effect on 
public morals. For example, Congressman 
Gibson, of Tennessee, of the Knoxville 
district, a stanch friend of the veterans and 
long a member of one of the House pension 
committees, says that if there is in his dis- 
trict an honorably discharged veteran of the 
Union Army who is not now drawing a pension 
Gibson has yet to know it. He believes that 
practically all the old soldiers about Knox- 
ville are already on the roll. How did they 
get there? 

According to the statute, Mr. Gibson’s 
veteran constituents who receive $12 a month 
must be “‘suffering from mental or physical 
disability of a permanent character, not the 
result of their own vicious habits, which so 
incapacitates them from the performance of 
manual labor as to render them unable to 
earn a support.” Those who get the mini- 
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mum rating of $6 a month must be suffering 
from disabilities which ‘‘disable the claimant 
in a degree materially affecting his capacity 
for earning a support by manual labor.” 
And the liberality of this latter provision is 
largely the outgrowth of Bureau rulings 
rather than any plain mandate of the original 
statute. 

What do these words mean? Is it possible 
that every man residing in that district who 
served ninety days in the Union Army is in 
so bad a condition? If so, the fearful 
ravages of war have never been half desctibed. 

The number of veterans who, before Ware’s 
order, could not get a pension under 
existing law—that is, if they are “‘ willing to 
strain a point’’—is extremely small. Public 
opinion everywhere is very tolerant of 
questionable methods of getting money out 
of the United States Government. A 
thoughtful resident of a small community in 
Vermont gives this picture of the pension 
system there. 

“Every old soldier except one in this village has 
a pension, and it is a matter of general regret in 
the community that he is too honest to apply, 
since it is feared that he may yet require aid from 
the town. Public sentiment runs high against 
any man who will take the risk of subjecting his 
own neighbors to the expense of supporting him 
simply because he is too conscientious to conform 
to requirements for getting a pension. 

“‘A few years ago there was another man who 
had made oft-repeated and Herculean efforts to 
get a pension, but was so confoundedly healthy that 
he failed. But by good fortune, a year or two ago, 
he finally began to feel pains in various portions 
of his anatomy, clearly rheumatism due to exposure 
in the Civil War, and so secured a good allowance. 
Our town therefore feels that with one exception 
we are getting what we ought out of the Pension 
Office. Some increases are, however, desired.’ 


“Could I get a pension, provided I had a 
record of service, was willing to take oath to 
whatever seemed necessary, and was in 
friendly relations with my local board?”’ 
I asked one of the greatest living authorities 
on pension procedure. It may be noted 
that I was born since the war. 

“You could, without the slightest doubt,” 
said he. 

The case is well authenticated of a man 
drawing a pension for deafness incurred in 
the service when his playmates remember 
that this infirmity was so pronounced in 
boyhood that he always sat in the front seat 
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at school, and was even called by them 
‘“‘Deafie.”” Of course, no one can say that 
this infirmity may not have been greatly 
accentuated by war service. 

The story of the man who applied for a 
pension for injuries received by “taking 
fright at a false alarm” has become classical. 
In the old Gulf States, where colored veterans 
and a few northern people are about the only 
Federal pensioners, the desire to get at the 
Federal Treasury is no less strong. 

“T had a man come to me,” relates an 
Alabaman, ‘‘to say that he wanted to get a 
general law pension for injuries really re- 
ceived from being thrown out of a buggy at 
Racine, Wisconsin, ten years after the war. 
He acknowledged that the procedure was not 
quite regular, but he justified his course by 
saying that it was only a question of time 
when every Union soldier would get a pension, 
and as he might not live to see that day 
himself, he wanted to take time by the fore- 
lock by getting his share now.” 

Every town has its jokes of that sort. This 
is one of the pronounced evils of a system of 
payments based on disabilities from which 
a straight service-pension system would give 
a welcome relief. At least, it should greatly 
reduce the evil. There is a true story of a 
man who drew a pension for total deafness 
on the certificate of an examining board 
and was discovered in charge of a tele- 
phone instrument. One man who was a 
pensioner on the score of total blindness 
was found reading newspapers and doing 
cabinet work; another man, officially certified 
blind by the United States Government, was 
encountered in a jewelry shop engaged in 
delicate mechanical tasks, with a magnifying 
glass stuck in his eye. A man drawing $72 
a month because ‘‘he required the regular 
aid and attendance of another person” 
on account of his disabilities, was seen in- 
dustriously painting the side of a four-story 
warehouse, having drawn himself up on a 
twenty-foot ladder, handling both the ropes 
without assistance. While these cases are, 
of course, exceptional, their existence even 
in rare instances is proof of defects in the 
medical examination system. 

Every Pension Commissioner sees that 
our present system is dictated by popular 
sentiment, and that its chief defect is the pos- 
sible use of political influence in passing upon 
the infirmities of an applicant. 
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Commissioner Ware, in his last annual 
report, significantly says: 

**T recommend a different method of examining 
applicants. The present system is most uncertain, 
expensive, and unsatisfactory. The system is 
liable to outside control and political dictation, and 
generates an enormous amount of political friction. 

“‘Those who are examined for disabilities desire 
to have the very best medical knowledge which is 
attainable. The pathological sequences of many 
diseases and disabilities are so obscure and remote 
that they can only be detected by careful examina- 
tion conducted by those of learning and experience. 
The government needs protection as well.” 


INDIRECT PENSIONS 


But direct payments from the Federal 
treasury fall far short of telling the whole 
pension story. Every one of the States 
which seceded has a pension system of its 
own, and nearly all of them provide Soldiers’ 
Homes for Confederate veterans. The border 
States of Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, 
which did not formally leave the Union, have 
no regular pension system, but they either 
provide or contribute toward homes for 
Confederate soldiers. 

Tennessee, in deference to the inhabitants 
of its eastern countries who were ruggedly 
loyal to the Union, makes veterans of either 
army who served in a Tennessee regiment 
eligible to a State pension. No veteran, 
however, can receive at the same time a 
pension from another State or from the 
Federal government. And since the law 
prescribes further conditions, which make 
it much harder to secure a pension at Nash- 
ville than at Washington, Union gratuity 
in Tennessee is a dead letter. 

Northern States also have supplemental 
systems of veterans’ aid, chiefly Soldiers’ 
Homes, of which there are thirty-one State 
institutions in the North, besides the ten 
national homes. Massachusetts, which is 
most generous in her money payments, 
contributes more in State pensions, known as 
‘*State aid,’’ to her own Union-soldiers than 
any southern State except Georgia pays to 
its Confederate veterans. 

Practically all the States, North and South, 
exempt veterans from certain taxes and 
license fees, which deprive the State of 
ordinary revenue and form an indirect tax 
in aid of the soldier. In employment by 
municipalities, by States and by the national 
government, veterans enjoy a preference, 
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being thus relieved from the severest terms 
of competition, at cost to the taxpayer. 

Random instances taken from the State 
legislation of the last twelve years show the 
nature of these exemptions. California, for 
example, exempts honorably discharged sol- 
diers and sailors from the road poll-tax. 
Indiana exempts veterans from work on the 
roads. North Carolina gives maimed Con- 
federate soldiers a free peddler’s license, and 
by a later law grants the same privilege to 
all her disabled veterans. Vermont relieves 
Union veterans from the poll-tax. Florida 
makes generous land grants in support of 
Confederate Soldiers’ Homes. Massachusetts 
exempts from execution property not ex- 
ceeding $2,000 in value, belonging to veterans 
who received certain injuries during the 
Civil War, when the value of their whole 
property does not exceed $5,000. 

In Maine, veterans who receive State 
pensions are excused from the poll-tax. In 
Kansas the real estate of a Grand Army Post, 
not exceeding half an acre of ground, with 
buildings thereon, is free of taxation. Georgia 
allows disabled Confederate veterans to con- 
duct certain enterprises without the custom- 
ary license. But with a tender regard for 
their moral welfare, the State excepts from 
this privilege certain forms of brokerage, such 
as dealing in futures. Formerly the sale 
of lightning-rods was. excepted. 

South Carolina attempts to give the vet- 
erans a monopoly of medicine-peddling. Iowa 
exempts from taxation $800 worth of prop- 
erty of Union veterans or their widows. 
These are only samples from the pages of 
recent statute books. In brief, veterans 
are a privileged class, both North and South. 

Besides the immediate beneficiaries of the 
pension system, the butchers and bakers 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific are 
directly interested in pensions. Pension day 
in many communities is almost as much of a 
signal for balancing accounts as the Chinese 
New Year. Every country store-keeper in 
the pension belt has valued patrons who buy 
on credit in each quarter up to the amount of 
their next pension check, which is regularly 
turned in on its arrival to square the account. 

To take by law $140,000,000 from the 
pockets of all the people by taxing sugar, 
tobacco, distilled spirits and imported goods, 
and to turn this great stream of money into 
the pockets of pensioners, constitutes one 
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of the most notable transfers of money HUGE PENSION DISBURSEMENTS 
through operation of law of which there is Here, in view of the tremendous expendi- 
any record. It is an open question, more- tures now being made on pension account, it 








Photographed by Arthur Hewitt 
PENSION COMMISSIONER EUGENE F. WARE 


Who issued on March 17th the service-pension order giving pensions to all veterans sixty-two years old 


over, whether the Americans who pay this is well to sum up just what the pension 
money in taxes are any richer than those disbursements really mean. On the theory 
who receive it in pensions. that people enjoy best what comes to them 
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most easily, it is probable that Uncle Sam’s 
quarterly checks have acquired so firm a 
rooting in popular affection that they seem 
as much to the public as the disbursements 
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The United States post-office, which Charles 
Emory Smith estimated as having on its 
rolls, in 1901, 200,000 persons, pays only 
$85,000,000 a year in salaries and wages for 
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THE MAIN HALL OF THE PENSION BUILDING 
This room is used for such ceremonial functions as inaugural balls 


the railroads make in wages, though these 
are five times greater. But compared with 
other vast salary accounts, they actually 
do loom larger in annual totals, and the 
grand total reaches startling figures. 


the entire service—less than two-thirds as 
much as the pension disbursement. 

Corn is our greatest cereal crop, and Ohio 
is one of the great corn States; its annual 
harvest 1s worth $48,000,000. The Federal 
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A PENSIONER AT A SOLDIERS HOME READING THE 
LATEST WAR NEWS 


pension-money paid into Ohio is $15,000,000, 
or almost one-third as much. Think of the 
long hours of toil on the Ohio farms that 


VETERAN COMPANIONS ENGAGED IN SHARPENING 
A RAZOR 


STILL MILITANT IN DISPOSITION 


are necessary to mature the corn crop! 
Contrast its final yield with the clock-like 
appearance of the quarterly vouchers in 


BOOKS WILL Nore 
HE KEPT LANGER 
THAW 1) DAYS 
UNLESS REX WER: 


A VETERAN USING A SOLDIERS’ HOME LIBRARY 
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A QUIET GAME IN THE DORMITORY 


recognition of services performed a genera- has a financial stake in the pension system. 


tion ago. But the fraction becomes still larger in the 


If there are five persons in the family of North, which gets most of the money, and 
each pensioner or directly interested in his especially in the great States of the Missis- 
welfare, one-sixteenth of our population sippi Valley. Though there are pensioners 





THE CLUB ROOM AT THE HOME 





A GOOD CHURCHMAN, PROUD OF HIS RELIGIOUS RELICS 


This veteran was severely wounded in the cheek 
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AN OLD SOLDIER’S TREASURE-BOX A HARDY VETERAN “ POLICING” THE HOME 
GROUNDS IN MIDWINTER 


from other wars, about 95 per cent. of the has been on Civil War account. The pension- 
total pension disbursement from the founda- ers of all our other wars combined, including 
tion of the government to the present time the Spanish and Philippine, could occupy 


Ry ica ashi 
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A PENSION DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL EXAMINING PENSION RECORDS 
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FRIEZE ON THE PENSION BUILDING AT WASHINGTON 


a city of 32,000—like Bayonne, New Jersey. 
The Civil War pensioners today would make 
a city of 964,000. Our pension system is 
a monument to the tremendousness of the 
struggle over secession. 

The pensions payments from July 1, 1865, 
to June 30th of last year have amounted to 
the enormous total of $2,924,178,145.93: 
the cost of administering the law for the 
same period has been $95,647,934.71, making 
the total expenditure thus far on pension 
account more than three billion and thirty- 
seven million dollars, or, expressed in figures, 
$3,037,826,080.64. 

Of course, some of this money has gone 
to the pensioners of other wars than the 
Civil War, but so trifling a part in com- 
parison that the grateful republic has paid 
out fully $3,000,000,000 in pensions since 
the last gun of the Rebellion was fired. 


The national debt on January 1, 1866, 
had reached nearly $2,750,000,000, or about 
$250,000,000 less than has since been paid 
out on pension account. Much of this debt, 
too, was contracted on the paper basis, 
which represented various degrees of in- 
flation, whereas the pension payments since 
1873 have been on a gold basis. The huge 
debt which the government found piled up 
at the close of the war was destined to prove 
considerably less than the debt which had 
not been reduced to written form, either as 
notes, bonds, or paper obligations, but 
depended on the will of future Congresses. 
How the interest-bearing debt which the 
government still owes—borne on the Treas- 
ury records at $918,000,o0oo—compares with 
the obligations which are to be met through 
the Pension Office in coming years cannot 
be accurately estimated. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE GROUNDS OF THE SOLDIERS’ HOME AT HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
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THE STORY OF A 
SHIFTLESS NEGROES TO 
SIDIARY CROPS-——RICH 
COTTON ACCORDING TO 


OTTON has again become king. 

The cotton-fields of the world will 

not supply this year cotton enough 

to meet even last year’s rate of consumption. 

And under pressure of the growing demand— 

and waked to effort by soaring prices—the 

South has roused itself to industrial activity 
unprecedented since the war. 

Modern methods are supplanting the shift- 
less systems of agriculture that rose on the 
ruins of slavery. At first, planters rented 
thirty-acre ‘‘one-horse’’ farms to the Negroes. 
Merchants supplied rations of meal and pork, 
month by month, during the spring and 
summer, waiting until autumn for payment. 
Both landlord and merchant were obliged 
to inspect each debtor-tenant’s crop to pre- 
vent neglect, and for their risk and trouble 
charged two or three prices for the land or 
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TWENTIETH 























THE “BIG HOUSE” ON A COTTON PLANTATION 
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COTTON PLANTER—INDUCING 
EFFICIENTLY—GROWING SUB- 
FOUND IN GROWING 
- CENTURY METHODS 


BY 


ULRICH BONNELL 


PHILLIPS 


groceries. The average Negro’s unfitness for 
independent production made this system 
bad. With no working capital, with the most 
primitive implements and methods, and with 
no love of work, the Negro tenant-farmer has 
remained in debt from one year’s end to 
another, and well-nigh hopeless. 

Often the landlord has supplied not only 
the land and cabin, but also a mule, imple- 
ments, seed, and ffertilizer, and a little ° 4 
supervision as well, and received in return 
half the crop. In some cases the Negro 
supplies a part of the farm equipment and 
pays only one third of the crop. Admin- 
istered by absentee landlords, this system is 
as bad as the other. A Negro of my ac- 
quaintance had agreed to pay a third of his 
cotton and corn crops to his landlord. When 
the season had passed and inquiry was made 
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THE CLUSTERED CABINS OF THE NEGRO LABORERS 


why he had brought no corn for rent, he 
explained: 

‘Well, you see, boss,’’ said he, ‘‘’twuz dis 
way. I tuk’n heaped all dat cawn crap 
on de groun’, an’ I wuz gwine tuh haul two 
loads to my crib an’ den one load to yourn, 
an’ two loads to my crib agin an’ one to yourn. 
I hauled dem fust two loads all right, but dev 
wuzn't no third one fo’ yo’ rent.”’ It required 
the services of the sheriff to collect from him. 

Thousands of white farmers were also 
producing cotton; and as the population 
multiplied and the use of commercial fertiliz- 
ers was extended the output of cotton was 
increased until during the nineties the market 
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was over-supplied. The price of cotton fell 
to where it would no longer yield profit. 
There were hard times in the Cotton Belt. 
Race-friction increased, and crime was more 
than usually prevalent. 

But the hard times brought their own cure. 
Labor was cheap. Accordingly, cotton mills 
and other factories were built and immense 
numbers of white families left the cotton- 
fields. The cotton output has been lessened 
in the last few years, and the price has so 
risen that the industry is now one of the 
most profitable in America. The prosperity 
has brought a demand for an improved 
system of production which is beginning to 





THE LABOR PROBLEM IS TO INDUCE THE NEGROES TO DESIRE A BETTER STANDARD OF LIVING 
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A PLOW-GANG BREAKING OUT THE COTTON FIELD 
IN THE SPRING 





be met. For men of initiative and ability 
are ‘“‘going into cotton.” 

The story of Mr. J. W. Young, who lives 
near Prattville, Alabama, is perhaps the 
best example to be found of this twentieth- 
century movement. 

Five vears ago Mr. Young, deciding that 
selling ginnery outfits could no longer be 
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A MAMMY AT WORK BREAKING UP THE CLODS FOR PLANTING 









THESE ARE THE LABORERS AND THE COTION- 
PICKERS AT HOME 


the career of a typical Southerner, bought 
a select piece of land, contracted with satis- 
factory laborers, and on a small scale began 
cotton-planting. His farmer neighbors 
thought he was buying his land too dear, and 
that he was too liberal in his labor contracts 
and too reckless in his investments in patent 
plows and _ harrows, fancy cottonseed, 
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SMALL CHILDREN PICKING COTION 


high-priced mules, and new Negro houses. 
The average man, indeed, by following Mr. 
Young’s plan of large preliminary outlay, 
might speedily have come to grief in that 
conservative region. But Walton Young 
was the exceptional man. 

He had not only vim and courage, but 
knowledge, and tact, and common sense. 
From thorough observation he had learned 
the things which should be known about the 
Negro, the mule, the land, and the staple. 


He won the confidence and admiration of his 
laborers. He indulged them in small things and 
always saw to their comfort, but made them 
work from earliest dawn to evening twilight, 
always under his own alert, intelligent, and 
kindly direction. A considerate employer, 
he was their master none the less. He saw 
personally to the feeding and housing of his 
mules, watched carefully the special qualities 
of his soil, and made judicious experiments 
in the treatment of his cotton plants. His 
very first crop was a ‘“‘bumper.’’ It opened 
the eyes of h's neighbors to what they also 
might be doing. 

Cotton was low, but Mr. Young sold his crcp 
at the current rate, and bought more land, on 
credit, at still higher prices. The second 
vear he sold another large crop at a rather 
low price, and bought more land and mules, 
built more Negro cabins, and contracted 
with more laborers. In the third year the 
crop was heavier than ever, but the price 
stilllow. In the fourth year the seasons were 
bad, and the crop only half its usual size, but 
the prices much improved. Finally, in 1903, 
the crop was not far below the average size, 
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EVEN THREE-YEAR-OLD PICKANINNIES DO THEIR SHARE AT THE PICKING SEASON 
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AN OLD MAMMY WHO HAS JUST BEEN PAID FOR HER WEEK’S PICKING 
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AT SUNDOWN 
Each picker receives 30 or 40 cents for each 100 pounds 
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Photographed by George Stark 
AS SOON AS A BALE IS GINNED IT IS WEIGHED. 
NUMBERED, AND MARKED WITH THE 
OWNER’S INITIALS 


while the prices ranged between the very 
high figures of nine and sixteen cents a pound. 
This, of course, meant a very comfortable 
profit. 

Mr. Young was producing crops of two or 
three times the value of the land on which 
they were grown. By 1gor the land adjacent 
to his estate was run up to a prohibitive 
price. A tract which had been valued at 
$2.50 an acre in 1890 and at $7.50 in 1898 
was now held for $30 and $35. Mr. Young 
declined to buy at those prices, but for the 
past two years has been renting a tract at 
$2.00 and $2.50 an acre. 

His plantation now embraces 450 acres of 
fine plateau land, of which all tut a small 
pasture of twelve acres is under cultivation. 
He has no woodland and no waste land. In 
1903 there were 334 acres devoted to cotton, 
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BALING AND PRESSING THE COTTON 
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PHSeterantied Uy: Gaorae Stark 
UNLOADING BALES AT THE COMPRESS 





producing, in spite of bad seasons. 215 pounds 
to the acre. At an average price of 12 cents 
per pound the crop was sold at $8,600. As 
a by-product, 624 tons of cottonseed were 
sold tor $859, which will pay for two-thirds 
of the fertilizer for next year’s crop and 
still leave enough seed on hand for the new 
season's planting. His net cash profit, aside 
from the interest on the capital employed 
was about $2,500 a year from the cotton 
crop alone. This, in addition to all the table 
supplies, meat, eggs, meal, fruit. melons, and 
vegetables, is no contemptible income. espe- 
cially in a region where for forty vears the 
people have barely been able to keep body 
and soul together 

The lands of this plantation, lving high and 
dry, are not well suited for corn. Accord- 


ingly, Mr. Young devotes a relatively small 
acreage to it and buys his grain from the 
But he has a plan to annex a district 


West. 
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A VIEW OF THE COMPRESS 
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in the ‘‘creek bottoms’’ a mile away, where 
with proper attention 50 or 75 bushels of 
corn may be produced to the acre. A few- 
score acres of that land in corn will render 
him independent of the West except for a 
portion of his pork supply. 

The 100 acres of upland corn last vear 
yielded less than 2,000 bushels, the oat crop 
from 40 acres was 1,000 bushels; the wheat 


Photographed by George Stark 
AN OLD FIELD-HAND 


was spoiled by rust; and a large acreage in 
peas (planted where other crops had already 
been made earlier in the season), was a failure 
because of a long drought in the summer. 
The two acres of peanuts gave a good yield 
of hay, and much additional hay was cut 
from the terrace-balks and the pea-fields. 
The peach-orchard of 1,200 trees, covering 
ro acres, 1s still too young to bear fruit 
plentifully. A good crop of peas is usually 





Photographed in George Star! 
BALES READY FOR SHIPMENT TO MEMPHIS BY 
RIVER STEAMER 


grown hetween the peach-tree rows. Water- 
melons and cantaloups are raised only for 
home supply, but sweet potatoes are sold in 
considerable quantities. 

Most of the modern planters like Mr. Young 
grow subsidiary crops like this to absorb 
labor which would otherwise be idle at cer- 
tain seasons or to utilize land otherwise 
valueless. One raises ‘‘razorback”’ hogs in 
a great river swamp where he cuts and hauls 
out timber in the winter. Another keeps a 
herd of blooded milch and beef cattle. <A 
third has a water-power grist-mill, and uses 
part of his stream in summer to irrigate a 
market garden. <A fourth devotes his spare 


time to strawberries, and a fifth has developed 
an extensive scuppernong vineyard which 
furnishes great quantities of white wine and 
In recent years thousands have 


vinegar. 
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COTTON-BUYERS DOING BUSINESS 
The cotton here is being drawn from the wagon by suction 
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planted peach orchards, intending to supply 
fruit to the northern market, or in some 
instances to convert the peaches into canned 
goods or brandy. Mr. Young last year made 
an experiment with snap-beans and green 
From six acres devoted to these crops 
he cleared $150, in spite of bad weather. 
Cotton was planted between the rows before 
the peas and peans were gathered, and yielded 
an unusual fruitage there because of the 
heavy fertilization which had already been 
more than paid for by the fancy crops. Next 
season he intends to plant ten acres in each 
of these crops, and expects to clear above 
$500 net profit from them. 

Mr. Young has worked out his own system 
of handling labor. Of the plows upon his 
“fifteen-horse plantation,’’ six are operated 
by hands working for wages and nine by 
‘“croppers’”’ who work on shares. These 
croppers are practically hired laborers in a 
profit-sharing system. The planter furnishes 
the land, house, implements, and black- 
smithing, the mule and its feed, and half the 
seed and fertilizer for the crop. He receives 
half the crop and pays half the marketing 
expenses. The cropper furnishes all the labor 
and pays for half the seed and fertilizer 
required for the thirty acres allotted to him. 
He is authorized to draw rations each month, 
which are charged to him at fair prices, with 
the planter standing security for the debt. 
Should his crop need extra labor, it is hired 
at his expense. The accounts are very 
carefully kept, and at the end of the farming 
year half the proceeds of the crop from his 
land, less the amount already drawn in 
advance, is paid in cash to each cropper. 

To each of his hired plowmen Mr. Young 
gives a cabin upon the place and wages of 
$8 to $10 a month, according to contract. 
Women are hired by the day at 4o cents. 
All the laborers buy their own rations. 
These laborers cultivate 180 of the 450 acres, 
nearly always working in squads. In the 
winter and early spring the whole plowing 
force of the plantation works in one squad 
until all the land is broken up and the cotton 
crop planted. First a heavy, three-horse 
disc turn-plow cuts a broad, deep furrow, 
rolling the soil off to one side. Just behind 
follows a one-horse subsoil plow, with a 
long, narrow tongue, breaking the earth deep 
below the surface and preventing any ‘‘hard- 
pan” from forming that year. Then follows 
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a second turn-plow, cutting another furrow, 
from which it throws the soil into the furrow 
of the first two plows, leaving a broad 
trough for the subsoiler behind—and so on. 

Seed and fertilizer are placed by squads of 
laborers. As soon as the crop is planted the 
croppers withdraw to their several allotments 
and begin cultivating, while the hired hands 
continue to work in a plow-squad and a 
hoe-squad, each with a foreman who receives 
an extra wage for setting a lively pace and 
keeping the working-chant from dragging too 
slowly. As soon as the cotton plants appear 
above ground they must be chopped and 
plowed, and plowed and hoed and 
plowed again. From March to the first 
or the middle of July there is little time for 
rest in fair weather on the plantation. Six 
one-horse shallow-going plows are moving 
in a group in the middle of the plantation, 
with a dozen women and boys chopping and 
singing near by. Two or three children 
“tote” water from the spring. Every one 
is busy, though no one is in haste save the 
planter, who is now explaining the manage- 
ment of a balky mule, now directing the 
“‘thinning out ”’ of a few more cotton stalks, 
and now trudging away across the shimmering 
fields to visit in turn each of the croppers and 
the hoe-hands. 

At length the crop is “‘laid by,” and the 
laborers flock from the farms to celebrate the 
Fourth of July and to get religion anew at 
the church revivals and camp-meetings. 
Now watermelons and peaches are ripe, and 
chickens just at frying size. With no more 
odd jobs till fodder-pulling and cotton-picking 
time, the darkies have their season of joy. 

With the middle of August in ordinary 
years the cotton-bolls begin to open, and the 
fields must be picked again and again until 
the crop is gathered. The plantation force 
is never sufficient for the cotton - picking. 
Outside labor is usually to be had at the rate 
of 30 or 40 cents per hundred-weight picked, 
a rate which yields expert pickers from 
$1.00 to $1.60 a day. The hired hands are 
put upon a stint in cotton-picking season, 
and besides their wages receive the prevailing 
rate for all cotton picked beyond their stint 
of, say, 150 pounds per day. When working 
in this way the Negroes are so industrious 
that the planter may safely take a vacation 
every day, being careful only to be on hand 
when the baskets of cotton are weighed. 
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At Christmas-tide the fields are brown and 
bare, but the labor of breaking up the soil 
has already begun for the next year’s crop. 
The darkies cannot remember that in Feb- 
ruary the ground is always water-soaked, 
and thus they cannot see the use of this 
heavy work so long before planting. The 
planter, therefore, finds in this season his 
chief labor difficulty, for the Negroes dislike 
to work in cold weather, and the mules 
sympathize with the Negroes. 

In winter most of the Negroes show their 
shortcomings. Negro laborers are good, bad, 
and indifferent—mostly indifferent. Under 
Mr. Young’s direction and inspiration the 
indifferent ones do good work, but they will 
not keep at it longer than they have to. At 
the end of each year there is a migration of 
croppers. Those who have earned a surplus 
are disposed to move to town and live in 
idleness till the surplus is gone, and those 
who are in debt to the planter decamp by 
night with their few possessions, or find some 
other planter needing laborers who will pay 
the debt for them and charge it to next year’s 
account. The removal of many is prompted 
by pure shiftlessness. ‘‘Giving notice” is 
almost unknown. 

One day last summer, meeting upon the 
road a former tenant, Mr. Young inquired of 
him why he had left the plantation. 

‘Well, you see, boss,’’ the darky replied, 
‘“‘you rings dat bell o’ yourn whut sez ‘go to 
wuk’ too soon in de mawnin’; an’ de mule 
whut leads yo’ plow-gang steps too lively fuh 
dis yeh nigger to keep up wid him. I jes’ 
‘cided dat I cud git cawn-bred ’n’ side-meat 
’‘nuf to do me widout wukkin’ so ha’d. 

“Yas, suh,”’ he continued, “‘yo’ crappers 
sho’ do come out ahaid at de een’ o’ de yeah, 
but dat wouldn’t do me no good, kase whut 
a nigger lak me don’ need fuh bred ’n’ meat he 
sho’ is gwi’ spen’ fuh likker an’ dat sawt 0’ 
foolishness. You sho’ is de right sawt 0’ 
boss fuh dese yeh vig’rous niggers, but I 
ain’t dat kin’.” 

Yet the planter who enjoys a reputation 
for success, if he can use some tact, is rarely 
short-handed. There are nearly always 
many families who are seeking a chance to 
better their livelihood by working under a 
capable manager. The chief trouble is in 
the necessity of educating a new set of labor- 
ers each year in the use of modern implements 
and in the practice of steady habits. 
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Not one man, but scores—perhaps many 
hundreds—in the South are using the methods 
which Mr. Young is following. And these 
men are educating the Negroes into habits of 
industry and reliability—slowly but surely. 

At the end of January, 1903, long before 
planting time, Mr. Young sold most of his 
anticipated crop for delivery in October at 13 
cents a pound. Cotton producers on a small 
scale are excluded from such opportunities to 
take advantage of future markets. 

The numberless opportunities for enterprise 
which the progressive planters may develop 
for their own and their neighbors’ advantage 
throughout the Cotton Belt are typified by 
a piece of road-making between Prattville 
and the Young plantation. That road runs 
up hill and down and then crosses a broad 
plain. The hills are of clay, the plain a sand- 
bed. In wet seasons the road across the hills 
was formerly the deepest mud; in dry weather 
the sand-bed was a severe strain upon heavy- 
laden teams. Mr. Young explored and found 
a bed of pure clay and another of coarse 
gravel. He set his plantation force paving 
a short stretch of roadway with a mixture 
from the two beds, and invited the town and 
county authorities to test it. Some came in 
dry weather and found no dust, others in rain 
and found no mud. They tested it with wheels 
and with hoofs, and even with plows, and 
found it good. “But,” said they, “‘we have 
no public funds for road-building.”’ 

Nothing daunted, Mr. Young circulated a 
subscription list, with himself as the leading 
subscriber, and brought the town to agree to 
assume half the expense. The planters and 
farmers who were to benefit from the road 
arranged to carry the other half by furnishing 
teams and laborers. The road, as now com- 
pleted, is among the best rural highways in 
the Cotton Belt, a region notorious for its bad 
roads. The trip from the plantation to town 
now requires from a third to a half of the 
time formerly needed. The weight of the 
loads drawn can be made much greater, and 
the damage to running-gear is many times 
less. 

Every progressive planter, by setting an 
attractive example and by doing a sort of 
social settlement work in molding the 
Negroes into a greater fitness for member- 
ship in a complex civilization, is doing his 
part to build up a prosperous South. It 
is cotton that provides the incentive. 
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exchange,” for it is exported cotton 

that rolls up for the United States 
tremendous creditsin Europe. Cotton, grown 
in but one-fourth of our area, stands second 
in value among all our agricultural crops. 
Only corn has a higher total. And it is 
cotton that furnishes work and wealth to 
the South to such an extent that the South 
may be said to live by cotton. Last year the 
South raised 10,500,000 bales—the rest of the 
world only one-third as much—and Europe 
alone paid the South $1,000,000 for every 
day in the year for the 7,000,000 bales 
exported. 

During the war the South produced but 
one bale to every fifteen produced before 
the war. The decline stimulated cotton- 
growing abroad. Yet in thirteen years the 
South regained its supremacy. This year 
a wildly speculative market brought the 
price of cotton up as high as 17 cents a 
pound—the highest price in fifty years; and 
again the desire to compete was waked 
abroad. Now the Southern planters are en- 
deavoring to produce this year a crop of 
12,000,000 bales. Cotton from India does 
not reach Europe. Egyptian cotton is used 
only for high-priced goods. Our southern 
States produce the many quantities and 
qualities used throughout the world, and 
British, German, and French efforts to raise 
cotton in Africa and the West Indies have 
had but indifferent success. We shall keep 
our preéminence for many years to come, 
if not forever. 

Cotton has entered into the very essence 
of southern life. Small trading has made 
cotton the equivalent of currency, a bale 
being as good as its value in money any- 
where. Warehouse storage receipts pass from 
hand to hand in payment of obligations as 
readily as greenbacks. 

The Negro problem has been a cotton 
problem. The South’s preéminence in cotton 
was first based on the labor of Negro slaves. 
Negroes still do the work of growing the 
crops. They have become specialists in the 
labor of the cotton-field, and they are now 
indispensable, for the establishment of 
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southern cotton manufactories is throwing 
the work of raising the cotton more and more 
on the blacks. 

The United States in 1902 had more than 
1,500 cotton mills, consuming nearly half the 
crop, and about half of this manufacture was 
in the southern States. 

In north Georgia and South Carolina the 
poorer people in the country (the poorer 
whites) have not handled much money, and 
often in the days of “‘five-cent cotton” they 
were in debt year after year, but they 
lived a life of careless independence. Now 
they work in cotton mills—even the children. 
Wherever a mill is established the surrounding 
country is drawn on for labor. Negroes as 
a rule are not employed on the machines, but 
many small tenant-farmers succumb to the 
temptation of handling a stated sum of 
money each week (beggarly sums, often) and 
give up their homes to live in factory dwell- 
ings. Yet the mills offer the young men 
chances for advancement they might other- 
wise have never had, as machinists, fore- 
men, and so on, foreigners in many cases 
taking the places of natives on the farms. 

The number of spindles in use through- 
out the country increased from 15,550,000 in 
1892 to 22,000,000 in 1903. The great part 
of the new construction was in the southern 
States. And from $13,789,810 in 1895 the 
exports went to $16,837,396 in 1896, and at 
an astounding ratio of increase up _ to 
$32,216,304 last year. 

The gravest menace to the cotton planter 
in this country just now is the boll weevil, 
which has invaded 28 per cent. of the cotton 
acreage of the United States, and this season 
cost the Texas planters alone $25,000,000. 
The total havoc wrought is about 50 per 
cent. of the crop. A Department of Agri- 
culture report says: ‘It is wholly beyond 
possibility that the weevil will ever be ex- 
terminated.” Early planting, however, and 
thorough cultivation will enable a farmer 
to grow cotton in infested districts, though 
with greatly diminished production. Con- 
gress has appropriated only $50,000 to fight 
the pest. 

The three great cotton markets of the 
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world are New Orleans, Liverpool, and New 
York. Five years ago, at 434 cents a pound, 
the South lost money on every bale of 
cotton marketed. But prices kept on_in- 
creasing. A bale of cotton is now worth 
one-third more than a year ago. Three 
speculative campaigns led to the present high 
prices. Theodore H. Price was the first 
“bull leader.”” He pushed cotton up to 
8% cents and retired from the market. Then 
Daniel J. Sully appeared. He had served for 
fourteen years in a Providence, Rhode Island, 
cotton house. Later, in the South, he had 
seen the cottonseed-oil mills springing up 
on every hand until this by-product was 
yielding nearly $100,000,000 annually. An 
inferior quality of seed was being saved for 
the next year’s planting. Mr. Sully thought 
that poor seed would mean a smaller future 
yield. Indeed, in 1902, with 3,000,000 more 
acres cultivated, the production fell off. 
Sully forced cotton to 9g cents, and then 
came into the open as a buyer. He had 
strong backing. In May he had raised the 
price to 11 cents and added $130,000,000 to 
the value of the crop. 

Then Sully stopped, whereupon W. P. 
Brown, of New Orleans, came to New York 
with a record of having made $2,000,000 in 
a ‘‘squeeze”’ in the New Orleans market. 
He at once drove 11-cent cotton upward 
until he had contracted for 200,000 bales 
of the July delivery, and was ready with the 
cash when settling time came. Then one 
day he bid 13 cents for 1,000 bales of August 
cotton, and not a bale was offered. He had 
it all. He had bought four times as much 
cotton as was in the country. Then in Sep- 
tember Sully returned to the market. His 
estimate of the government crop report was 
within 24,000 bales of the official figures, 
and prices went skyward. Finally cotton 
dropped and Sully failed. 

The high prices strongly affected the 
social life of the South. There were ten 
southern girls in New York last winter to 
hear ‘‘Parsifal’’ and visit the theatres where 
one would have been had not cotton fetched 
a good price. 

Here is a paragraph from a letter written 
two months ago: 


“If Sully and Brown keep on boosting prices 
[cotton understood], some of us fellows are going 
to build them a Hall of Fame. Mrs. and the 





girls have been pestering me for a long time to 
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take them out to the Mediterranean, and I suppose 
this is the accepted time. We'll be in New York 
about two weeks to give them a chance to do some 
shopping, so look out for us.” 


Southern merchants buy their stocks of 
goods, housekeepers provide their tables and 
furnish their houses, men and women take 
their pleasures according to the cotton 
market. Except in the cities, the fiscal 
year in the South dates from the time of 
marketing one cotton crop to the next. 
Every financial obligation is made dependent 
upon the outcome of the crop. 

Moreover, 3,000,000 people in Great Britain 
depend directly upon cotton manufactures. 
This season the high price of the staple has 
closed some mills and caused others to cut 
down the number of employees. The cut 
to forty hours a week in the Lancashire mills 
was followed by the stopping of 85 per cent. 
of the cotton spindles of Normandy for one 
day a week, to continue until the end of 
March. In New England 100,000 operatives 
in the cotton mills have suffered a 10 per 
cent. cut in wages. 

Cotton goods that sold a year ago at $7.50 
a dozen, with cotton at g cents, are now 
quoted at $8.50 to $9.50. It is in indirect 
ways like this that cotton enters into the 
daily expenditures of men who would not 
know the plant if they saw it. 

But the high prices help the South. The 
estimated values of the last eight commercial 
cotton crops were: 1896-97, $321,924,834; 
1897-98, $3 20,552,606; 1898-99, $282,722,987; 
1899-1900, $363,784,820; 1900-01, $494,567,- 
549; 1901-02, $438,014,687; 1902-03, $450,- 
000,000 to $500,000,000; 1903-04, $600,000,- 
000 to $650,000,000. In 1902, the world’s 
gold output was estimated at $304,589,862. 

The future must be left to decide many 
questions: Does the enormous present crop 
movement from plantation to shipper mean 
that the spinners are scrambling for the staple, 
fearing even hgher prices, or does it mean 
that the crop is larger than the Government 
and other bullish estimates? Will the high 
prices restrict our manufactured exports, 
especially to China? Will the same prices 
restrict American consumption, especially 
that of the poorer people? Will high prices 
successfully stimulate competition at home 
and abroad? These and many other questions 
are warmly debated, each side having its 
strenuous partisans. 
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FROM COUNTRY SCHOOL TO 





UNIVERSITY 


HOW THE MIDDLE WESTERN SYSTEM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION FROM KINDER 
GARTEN TO PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL WORKS IN INDIANA—THE WORST SCHOOLS 
NOT BAD, THE BEST ONES EXCELLENT—PRACTICAL WORK AT THE STATE AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCHOOL— PHYSICAL EDUCATION NEGLECTED—PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


BY 
ADELE MARIE 


SHAW 


(THE FIFTH OF A SERIES OF FIRST-HAND INVESTIGATIONS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS) 


NDIANA’S got a State system of 
education that beats anything in the 
country,” said the storekeeper at 

Lafayette. ‘‘It’s great.”’ 

Every man in the Middle West seems 
equally sure of the superiority of his own 
State’s system, maintaining that it best ful- 
fils the American ideal of free education from 
the kindergarten through the university. 

To attempt to discover how far public 
education in Indiana makes good the assertion 
of the storekeeper, I began a study of the 
system with the rural district schools. 

As I went on from school to school I learned 
that the work given is everywhere the same. 
If the pupils make salt-boxes and read The 
Children’s Hour in a school on the southern 
mountains, salt-boxes and The Children’s 
Hour are occupying the schools of the northern 
plains, and every scholar must pass the same 
tests sent from the Central Office in Indian- 
apolis. This gives a general level of excel- 
lence. 

Children of foreign parentage were many. 
Christensen and Grossgaber, Bilger and 
Cavallo, Kotlewski, Karadowian, Cronin, 
Smith, and Taylor, they were all there, even 
in the country schools of Indiana, all reading 
American legends, studying American plants, 
“figuring”? in American dollars, singing, with 
staid enthusiasm, American songs. 

For them and for the community it was 
the teacher that made the school. More 
than once I came upon a village where ready 
money was a rarity, but where year after 
year enough had been subscribed to keep 
school open beyond the legal six months, 
because people liked the teacher. ‘‘Why,” 
said a village subscriber, ‘‘she had her children 





drawin’ and studyin’ things, and plantin’ 
‘em long before any one told her to. What 
those young ones know they know.”’ 

The average Indiana rural school is far 
above the visitor’s expectation. These schools 
are better than those of many other States 
because the teachers are better. 

And why are the teachers better? Partly 
because not one is neglected. Each month 
a personal (even if printed) letter is sent by 
the State Superintendent, Mr. Fassett A. 
Cotton, to every teacher. Here is the be- 
ginning of the January letter: 


‘You have now been at work for some months 
in your present position. Doubtless by this time 
you are thoroughly acquainted with your school 
district. You know its bounds; you know its hills 
and valleys and streams; you know its soil, its trees, 
its vegetation, its riches in stone, coal, clay, gas, or 
oil. Doubtless you have used all this knowledge to 
advantage in awakening your boys and girls to 
life’s truth and beauty and in giving them correct 
notions of simple earth facts. I trust that in trying 
to use God’s out-of-doors in your teaching you have 
not been hampered by narrow public opinion. <A 
student told me recently that in his boyhood he 
dwelt upon the banks of the Ohio River, and that 
there, in sight of splendid hills and streams and 
inlands, he studied geography from a bock and got 
poor, starved, inadequate notions of things which 
nature had placed at his very door. 

‘‘What do you know of the social life of your dis- 
trict? How many homes are there? How many 
parents? How many children of school age? In 
what kinds of houses do the families dwell? What 
has been done to beautify these dwellings without 
and within? What is the spirit which dwells within 
each home? Doubtless you know the conditions 
of industry. You know what phases of agriculture 
and stock-raising are prosperous and _ profitable. 
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You are acquainted with any railroads, pikes, 
blacksmiths’ shops, groceries, or mills that may be 
in the district. You know of any clubs, societies, 
orders that may exist for improvement and amuse- 
ment. You know about the post-office, the rural 
routes, and offices of any kind that may exist. You 
are, of course, acquainted and identified with the 
churches and Sunday-schools and their work. 

“T have taken it for granted that you know all 
these things in your community. Now, what have 
you done about it? You are there to make the 
conditions of life better.” 

These letters are distributed by the county 
superintendents and the township trustees— 
men who are part of a school organization that 
is alive. State superintendent, county super- 
intendent, township trustees, State boards, 
county boards, and teachers are its main 
elements outside the large cities. All the 
State machinery is brought directly to bear 
upon the improvement of the teaching force. 
County and township officers reading these 
open letters get a certain standard for judging 
work. Frequent meetings of the educational 
forces add a further impulse. Twice a year, 
for example, the State superintendent meets 
the county superintendent of each of the 
thirteen districts. Topics are assigned for 
discussion, and attendance and utterance are 
both expected. 

Rural teachers in Indiana cannot receive less 
than $38.50 a month, scarcely the wages of 
“skilled labor,’ but more than the $25 which 
is the minimum in more than one eastern 
State. The better pay accounts in a measure 
for the “‘better teachers.’”’ An attempt is 
made, too, to base the salary upon the actual 
. work of the teacher. No appointments are 
made unless the candidate for a position has 
passed an examination that is made uniform 
throughout the State. 

A uniform course of study, uniform re- 
quirements for teacher and children are the 
more mechanical parts of the force brought 
to bear upon the school, but “the teacher 
as the school,” says Indiana; ‘‘Make better 
teachers and you have better schools. That’s 
what our system does.” 

After visiting many rural schools I turned 
my attention to the higher schools. The 
fifty-five girls and boys of the high school at 
Broad Ripple, assembled in the large study 
room, were living evidence of success. 


Except for the elaborate State system of 
education in Indiana, only one or two of the 
whole number would have had more than a 
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district school education. Broad Ripple is 
a very small place. Either a high school 
would not have been accessible or the parents 
would have been obliged to pay for trans- 
portation to a neighboring city and for the 
child’s tuition in the city school. The 
success lies not in this fact. But every child 
in the State is by law entitled to a free high 
school course, and every school officer must 
“provide high school facilities at home or 
transfer eligible pupils to corporations main- 
taining them’’; and these country high 
schools are patronized. There are a thousand 
of them in the State, ten or eleven for every 
county. Three hundred have but one teacher 
each. These high schools send thousands 
yearly to Indiana colleges. 

The principal of the high school at Broad 
Ripple is a senior of the University of Indiana, 
and will return there to finish his course. 
Many of the pupils come from a distance. 
In the stalls of an unfloored barn in the school- 
vard were hitched twenty-five horses; and ve- 
hicles of many sorts packed the space behind 
them. The shelter had been built by the 
boys of the school. 

In the upper grades of the township 
schools, as at Broad Ripple, pupils’ faces 
impress you strongly; they bear already a 
certain stamp of responsibility. But here, 
especially in the high schools, the lack of 
physical training begins to show, bad air to 
reveal its effect. The boys look hardier 
than the girls. ‘“‘Chores” give to farmers’ 
sons fresh air, though they may not prevent 
stiffness and round shoulders. The girls are 
many of them beautiful in a fragile, weak- 
chested way, but their look suggests exercise 
too entirely confined to the house. Here, 
too, there seems a deficiency in instruction. 
But the average year’s salary of a teacher 
in a commissioned high school is less than 
$400. The State gets all it pays for. 

The deficiencies of the Indiana _ schools 
exist in most other schools. Their excel- 
lences are more peculiarly their own. Their 
strength shows best in the momentum, 
acquired in the lower grades, that sends pupils 
in remarkable numbers to upper schools. 
Many high school graduates are swallowed 
by the sectarian colleges of the State. Chicago 
and the East get many, but there are 3,000 
in the State University. The Terre Haute 
Training-School has half as many more, but 
it acts as a combination normal and high 
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school, and sends the majority of its gradu- 
ates into the University. The State Univer- 
sity, of Indiana, is really in two parts, the 
Agricultural, Technical, and Engineering col- 
leges being included in Purdue University at 
Lafayette, and the academic course in In- 
diana University at Bloomington. 

At Purdue Agricultural College there is a 
ten-weeks’ course for farmers’ boys and girls, 
a ten-days’ course in butter-making for the 
farmers’ wives, a creamery plant, and a 
farm where the students learn practical 
lessons. One boy who had always hated the 
farm took the “short course’ and persuaded 
his father to allow him to raise hogs. The 
father had never succeeded in hog-raising and 
was inclined to scoff. The boy persevered, 
and recently has taken the prize for the best 
Berkshire sow exhibited at a National 
Stock show. “I should never have noticed 
that pig at all, nor taken any pains with it,” 
he said, “if it hadn’t been for the points I 
learned at Purdue.” It was at Purdue also 
that I stood before a railway engine going 
thirty miles an hour, though stationary, in 
the official locomotive-testing works, estab- 
lished at the University, where the locomotive, 
going at full speed, upon revolving wheels, is 
tested by the students. What could Purdue 
not do for Indiana if every one of the ninety- 
two counties had a “‘shorter course” under 
Purdue’s guidance ! 

The State University at Bloomington, 
founded a hundred years ago, built up slowly 
in an atmosphere of freedom and wise con- 
servatism, is one of the strongest State uni- 
versities in the West. David Starr Jordan 
raised its standard of scholarship. The 
present president, W. L. Bryan, is raising it 
still higher. Clean vigor and genuine col- 
lege atmosphere exist at Bloomington. Most 
of the students are not rich, but living is not 
expensive, and if a student need luxury 
there will soon be the Students’ Building, 
planned first for girls, but finally opened to 
all, where shower-baths and lounging-rooms, 
reading-rooms and reception-halls will be 
provided. There is nothing in the way of 
expense to keep any boy or girl in Indiana 
from its higher institutions. Tuition is free. 

Examination of these higher institutions 
deepened the impression left by the study of 
the lower schools, that the most powerful 
instrument in the hands of the State today 
is the personality of the teaching force— 
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teachers and teachers of teachers—and that 
Indiana recognizes this and acts on it. 

Here, then, is a sketch of the Indiana 
system from the rural school to the univer- 
sity. There remains the city school, a part 
of the State system, but furnishing a problem 
of its own. 

East Chicago contains spots that look as if 
they might discourage an archangel. It lies 
along the flat margin of Lake Michigan, and 
consists of a thriving central city, with a 
trail of manufacturing settlements. At 
Indiana Harbor I began my East Chicago 


visits. In one comparatively small class, 
containing forty-two children, twenty-six 


had each been. already in eight different 
schools. The parents, chiefly foreigners, at- 
tracted to Indiana Harbor by the manufactur- 
ing plants, have lived here, there, and every- 
where. One good school for the children of 
these nomads ‘does not solve the problem 
they present, though the Principal, Mr. 
Holway, does what he can. 

In the Berry Lake School (still in East 
Chicago) a young girl was busy preparing 
her afternoon work for the pupils. While 
she and I discussed their work some of the 
little girls, most of them German, vanished 
and, returning, displayed hats they could 
wear, braided in school by themselves. 

“It rests them; it gets their parents inter- 
ested; they do their other work better for 
it,’ said Miss Gosch. 

In Whiting, another East Chicago settle- 
ment, many of whose dwellers are employed 
in the forty-million-dollar Standard Oil plant, 
I saw children whose stories were nightmares 
of home neglect. The little Irish girl who took 
me to my car had, earlier in the season, frozen 
her feet—bare on a winter day. The parents 
of the school children are worse children than 
their offspring. Men drink, women lie late 
in bed, and “get off” their half-dressed chil- 
dren long after the school day is begun. 
Where gambling, drink, and sloth do not con- 
sume everything, pay-day brings often a riot 
of cheap candy, lavish pocket money for 
sticky-handed children, brutal indigestion, 
and a banquet to allay the pangs. Shoes, 
clothes, common necessities wait the more 
convenient season. 

“Think,” said Mr. Smith, “what it would 
mean to this place to have that Menomonie 
gymnasium or even a room where there is 
something for the children to do evenings.” 
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In the two years of his work in East 
Chicago Mr. Smith has seen manual training 
(a gift from business companies of the city), 
drawing, music, and some physical training 
put into the school course. In the high- 
school building in the prosperous and attract- 
ive centre of the city the young people are 
trying to start a reading-room. 

Indianapolis is a contrast to East Chicago. 
The Indianapolis schools have a wide repu- 
tation for excellence. This excellence they 
owe chiefly to the teachers and supervisors. 

One class in the Benjamin Harrison School 
were discussing the essential constitutional 
history of the Civil War. Ease and sim- 
plicity of utterance, genuine comprehension 
and sympathy and the power to think char- 
acterized in varying degrees every child in 
the room. Not one was groping. Every 
one was trained to independence. 

Drawing and English contain most of the 
nature study; every subject reinforces every 
other. The use of the drawing to interest 
children in the out-of-door world, for the sake 
of preserving beauty and showing thought 
for things dumb and helpless, is part of Miss 
Seegmiller’s method of making her depart- 
ment strengthen character. Many an Indian- 
apolis schoolroom shelters a wounded bird 
or a strayed pet without any interruption to 
the lesson hour. The atmosphere of these 
classrooms is the atmosphere of a cultivated 
home. 

The vigilant, devoted attention of this body 
of teachers and supervisors is, so far as I 
know, unmatched. ‘‘Who,” asked an English- 
man once, ‘‘are these ladies that stand upon 
the street-corners at dawn waiting for a car?”’ 
“They are,”’ answered his friend, “‘the teach- 
ers of the common schools, who go to write 
upon the board.” They do begin their day 
long before the required‘hour and concentrate 
on the task in hand. The Indianapolis tax- 
payer, being somewhat heavily burdened, 
has shifted a good deal of his own load to the 
teacher’s shoulders. The decorations of the 
schools are often paid for by entertainments, 
where the parents willingly contribute a 
ten-cent entrance fee, and acquire an interest 
in the place they help to adorn. But the 
classroom pictures are furnished by teachers. 

In a city of 200,000 people only one school 
has fire-proof ‘stairways. Salaries are piti- 
fully small, the hours those of old-fashioned 
rural schools. But the amazing thing to 
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one who has heard much of Indianapolis is 
the disregard of the right of growing children 
to trained bodies. Teachers and supervisors 
do their best. Material for out-of-door games 
and apparatus for indoor work are often pro- 
vided by those who cannot afford the time 
or money, but a drop in the bucket is an 
ample comparison for the actual and the 
needed. 

The magnificent Manual Training High 
School and the Shortridge High School are 
soon to have gymnasiums. But after all 
it is the common school child whose need is 
greatest. Perhaps it was because I had come 
freshly from Menomonie, where ten years 
of freedom in gymnasium and swimming- 
pool had made an extraordinary transforma- 
tion in the school children, that I was so pain- 
fully impressed here, as in the country, by the 
physical delicacy and weakness of the average 
Indiana girl. 

The Indianapolis superintendent, Mr. Ken- 
dall, has the insight and the working power 
to win results. Miss Nicholson, at the head 
of the training-school, has given something 
of her own reserve power to the Indianapolis 
teacher. The graduates of the Indianapolis 
Normal School have directness, quiet force, 
and logic. The best-trained teachers I have 
ever seen are these Indianapolis normal 
girls. 

Miss Cropsey, the primary supervisor, 
whose control is the central unifying in- 
fluence, gives to Indianapolis schools her 
whole soul, mind, and strength. It was of 
Miss Cropsey that a famous college president 
once said to me, ‘“‘She is one of a half dozen 
great men I know.’’ Week after week she 
gathers the teachers into meetings that tingle 
with her own personal force, and study and 
discussion go on in fields too often reserved 
for the high schools and the colleges. 

Every day spent in Indiana made clearer 
these two things: 

(1.) The American ideal—free education 
from kindergarten through college—depends 
for its realization upon the emphasis placed 
upon the personality of the teacher. Indiana 
proves this. Its schools are better than 
those of many other States. 

(2.) Even an educational system said to 
‘beat anything in the country”’ is miserably 
inadequate for the country’s needs. Indiana 
proves this. Its schools are not good enough 
and physical training is negected. 
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J. M. BOWLES 


LL over the country individuals, 
firms, and societies are improving 
the surroundings of factories, spe- 

cial blocks in tenement districts, and sections 
of towns and cities. The city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, however, has a Home Gardening Asso- 
ciation which is attempting to beautify an 
entire city, and is meanwhile actually sup- 
porting itself. 

The object of the association is primarily 
“to plant flowers, vines, and shrubs in un- 
sightly places.’’ There is an article in the 
by-laws which calls for the clearing of streets 
and alleys of rubbish, the cleaning up of back 
yards by “‘removing garbage, ash-heaps, old 
cans, etc.,’’ and the general improvement of 
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sanitary conditions. But the association 
secures its largest measure of success by 
encouraging the planting of flowers. A 


flower gard2n about a squalid home is usually 
succeeded by honest attempts at cleanliness 
and order, both indoors and out. 

The association comes into direct contact 
with 65,000 children. It furnishes seeds 
which are planted in 25,000 homes. Every 
child in the public schools of Cleveland is now 
enabled to have a garden in the summer; 
and in the winter months every room in the 


schools is brightened by the thousands of 
flowering bulbs. To many of the children 
these flowers are rare and wonderful. 

In 1900—the first year of the association— 
49,000 packages of seeds were sold at one cent 
each. The receipts covered all expenses. 
In 1903 the sale of more than 132,000 pack- 
ages, at a cent apiece, resulted in profit 
enough to pay for twenty-four stereopticon 
lectures and to provide prizes for flower 
shows in the schools. Thousands of yards have 
been cleaned up and flowers and vines planted, 
and to some of the worst parts of the city 
beauty and health have come hand in hand. 
In the crowded manufacturing districts, 
where smoke, soot, and bad air are hindrances 
to the growth of plants, beds of bright 
flowers are seen on all sides. There is no 
locality where some degree of success is not 
attainable, and in many cases the little garden 
is the one bright spot about the home. Some 
of the best school-yards and prize gardens 
are in grimy downtown sections, and it has 
been proved that any one who loves flowers 
can have them. Often they are grown in 
soap-boxes in tenement windows. To find 
out what kinds of flowers could be raised in 
the tenement district a ‘‘test’’ garden was 
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started in 1902. The children of the neigh- 
borhood are always eager to visit this garden, 
as they are allowed to pick the blossoms which 
are often covered with soot and which leave 
the fingers in much the same condition as 
handling coal. 

To stimulate friendly competition, flower 
shows are held in the schools, in which chil- 
dren are the only exhibitors. Every pupil 
attends the “private views,” and the school 
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giving the best show receives a prize from the 
association. The money is used in improving 
the grounds of that school. One principal 
said: ‘‘The response to the invitation to bring 
flowers for the show was most generous. 
Hundreds of children came trooping in, some 
with a single flower, but most of them with 
large, well-arranged bouquets. After a thou- 
sand pupils had enjoyed the display, the 
flowers were distributed. Each of the 600 
primary children received a bunch to take 
home, and several large basketfuls were sent 
to the hospitals in the neighborhood.” 

Circulars signed by the association now ask 
teachers to take up various nature studies 
with their pupils, to instruct them in plant- 
ing seeds and cultivating flowers. The 
time of starting happened to be auspicious for 
the introduction of the work, because the 
teachers brought into the language lessons 
the study of trees and plants. The pupils 
have shown ever since a much greater interest 
in the lessons. 

The annual fee of ten cents gives a child 
membership in the association and also ten 
packages of seeds. The school work is done 
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THE SAME BACKYARD AFTER IMPROVEMENT 


in a few minutes before and after school 
hours. 

A crippled boy of twelve bought ten cents’ 
worth of seeds from his school and started a 
garden twenty by forty feet in size. To plant 
and weed it he had to crawl about on his 
hands and knecs much of the time, but so 
successful was his labor that the plot was a 
mass of flowers. A little girl of the tene- 
ments, with no yard and no place for a 
window-box, fixed up an old shoe-box in an 
alley, where the sun shone only a few hours 
each day. Many children voluntarily gather 
the seeds from their own plants to use in 
making a garden on a more extensive scale 
the following season. One child reported 
that the chickens had scratched up his seed, 
but that next year he should sow them in 
boxes high enough to be safe from such 
vandalism. 

That the gardeners are not easily dis- 
couraged is shown by the following letter: 

“I had some flowers. They came up very nice. 
I watered them steady every morning, but after a 
I planted other ones. 


While a cat tore them up 
I watered steady. 
than the others. 


They came up very nice, better 
Nothing happened. But after 





There were a 


A wild boy moved in the 


a while something did happen. 
vacant house next door. 
house and we moved. 

along but I forgot it. 
dumped them out, and took the dirt and planted 
flowers for himsclf. And that’s what 


I had some good luck and some bad luck.”’ 


I was going to take them 
The boy took them and 


happened. 


The many small gardens springing up all 
over the city are a proof of the success of the 
movement. The Cleveland Leader, a year 
or two ago, offered prizes for the best gardens 
and window-boxes grown that summer. The 
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competition was open to all amateurs, whether 
the seeds were purchased from the Home 
Gardening Association or not, but a committee 
from the society was appointed to award 
the prizes in what proved to be a very suc- 
cessful contest. More than 200 persons 
entered the lists, and the standard of the 
gardening was high. 

At the suggestion of the association, 40,000 
tulip bulbs are now planted in Monumental 
Park every fall, producing their blooms 
during April, brightening a city square at a 
time when it was formerly bare and un- 
sightly. The Park Commission has planned 
to extend this decoration greatly. Fewer 
flowers are stolen from the parks than for- 
merly. Children who have gardens of their 
own respect the results of the labor of others. 

The association constantly urges the plant- 
ing of school grounds with shrubs and flowers. 
This has been done at the Rockwell Street 
School. It was necessary to secure a play- 
ground equal in size to the space to be planted, 
and some lots immediately adjoining the 
school were obtained for a nominal rental of 
$110 a year, contributed by citizens. A 
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prominent landscape gardener gave his time 
and experience in preparing the grounds 
and in superintending the. work of planting, 
with a result so satisfactory that the school 
board has now agreed to pay the rental of 
the playground and to keep the garden in 
order, while friends of the work have con- 
tributed 4,000 bulbs to be set out every 
autumn. 

In the spring of 1902, when it was decided 
to make a downtown block a model for 
others in the neighborhood, the codperation 
of twenty-one out of the twenty-three 
owners of houses in it was secured. Window- 


boxes, seeds, and plants were given to every 


one who would agree to care for them. Prizes 
were offered, but a decision was difficult 
because so many of the gardens were equally 
attractive. 

Cities all over the United States are seeking 
information about Cleveland methods, and 
thousands of packages of seeds have been 
sold to improvement associations in Brooklyn, 
New York; Princeton, New Jersey; Joliet, 
Illinois; Eaton, Ohio, and social settlement- 
houses elsewhere. 


THE LAST RACE RALLY OF INDIANS 


THE ST. LOUIS FAIR WILL SEE THEIR FINAL SPECTACULAR APPEARANCE AS A 
SEPARATE PEOPLE—THE CARVING UP OF THE “INDIAN COUNTRY”—THE INDIANS 
NOW CITIZENS—THEIR CONTINUALLY NARROWING AREA OF RESIDENCE 


CHARLES M. HARVEY 


T the St. Louis Fair the American 
A Indian will make a last spectacular 
rally as a distinct race. Since the 
landing of Columbus the Indian has profoundly 
affected the evolution of American society. 
The United States has had a far harder task 
than any other country in handling an 
inferior race, and has treated the aborigines 
with greater generosity. The results are 
at hand. On March 4, 1906, the 85,000 red 
men in the Indian Territory give up tribal 
rule and adopt American citizenship. This 
action will affect the outside reservations. 
For years the “Indian country” has been 
but a tradition; now the Indian himself 
becomes a citizen. , 





Most modern ethnographers hold that the In- 
dian’s progenitors, many centuries. before the 
days of the Northmen, drifted across Bering 
Straits to Alaska or northern Canada (some, 
however, hold that they came from Europe 
by way of Greenland), and in the lapse of 
ages gradually spread themselves all over 
North and South America, the various tribes 
changing their characteristics according to 
their mode of living. 

Major J. W. Powell a few years ago pub- 
lished a map based on varieties of language, 
showing fifty-eight different families or stocks 
among the Indians north of Mexico. More 
than 100 stocks are believed to have dwelt 
between the Straits of Magellan and the 
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Arctic Ocean. In some of these groups 
there were from ten to forty languages, and 
among most of those languages there were 
many dialects. 

The estimates of the aboriginal population 
made by early explorers, ranging from 
10,000,000 to 25,000,000 or more for North 
America, were exaggerations. The first ex- 
plorers, missionaries, and traders journeyed 
by way of the seacoast, the rivers, and the 
lakes, along which the Indians were most 
numerous. In traveling through the wilder- 
ness the whites attracted Indians for miles 
around through curiosity. The whites thought 
the Indians were equally numerous elsewhere, 
but vast stretches of forest and prairie were 
absolutely untenanted, except for short times 
each year when visited by hunting parties. 
War and hunting often took the same bands 
of Indians to several points in the course of a 
year, the whites thinking they were different 
bands. Many tribes were known by different 
names to the Spaniards, the French, and the 
English, and among some tribes the names 
varied at different places and times. These 
causes account for the exaggerated notions. 

The actual number of Indians in the 
territory now comprised in the United States 
was probably not more than 800,000 or 
1,000,000 at the time of Columbus. 

They withstood the whites so long because 
the whites themselves in the early days were 
few; and the cupidity of the white traders, 
and warfare between Spaniards, French, and 
English, in which each bid for the red man’s 
support, quickly placed the white man’s 
weapons in his hands. Soon becoming ex- 
pert, he turned his weapons against the 
whites. Moreover, the Iroquois, Shawnees, 
Sioux, Comanches, Apaches, and other Indians 
were more formidable warriors than the 
British, French, Germans, or Russians have 
encountered in Asia or Africa. For more than 
two centuries the Apaches, Comanches, and 
other tribes in the southwest held their own 
against the Spaniards. More than once they 
expelled the Spaniards. For more than a 
century the Iroquois battled successfully 
with the French on the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes. 

Many tribes had a primitive kind of govern- 
ment. The Iroquois, or Five Nations (the 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Onandagas, Cayugas, and 
Senecas), stretching across the present State 
of New York, from Lake Champlain to Lake 
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Erie and beyond, to which were joined the 
Tuscaroras from North Carolina in 1715, 
after which they became known as the Six 
Nations, had a confederacy from which 
Jefferson said the founders- of the American 
Republic could have gained some useful hints. 
A looser league existed among the Creeks, 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and other 
tribes in the present Gulf States for a time. 
Red Jacket, the Seneca, Logan, the Mingo, 
and others, were orators of great eloquence. 
Sequoyah was a Cherokee Cadmus. 

Indian trails through the forests and over 
the mountains blazed the pathways for the 
pioneers, and in some cases marked out the 
course which the railroads of a later day 
followed. Indians acted as guides for ex- 
plorers and missionaries. 

The World’s Fair at St. Louis in 1904, and 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland, 
Oregon, in 1905, will have a monument to 
the heroic Shoshone girl who guided Lewis 
and Clark across the Rockies to the Pacific 
and back again in 1805-6. 

The courage of the Indians and their 
tactics made them the hardest fighters whom 
the white race ever met. There is a long 
roll of able chiefs from King Philip, Crazy 
Horse, Sitting Bull, and the rest of the Sioux 
who participated in the demonstration of 
1876, who conducted their campaigns with a 
daring and a skill which won strong enco- 
niums from their white foes. All this had 
vast educative consequences for the whites. 
Champlain in 1609 helped the Algonquins 
and Hurons. This made the Iroquois the 
allies of every white people hostile to the 
French. They thus protected English settle- 
ments. 

Through Indian conflict, too, was evolved 
a race of empire-builders—Boone, Robertson, 
Harrod, George Rogers Clark, Nathaniel J. 
Wyeth, Fremont, and others, who carried 
civilization across the continent. The lessons 
that the Boers taught the British in open 
formation and in the individual initiative 
style of fighting in the Transvaal were taught 
by red warriors in America many decades 
earlier. 

But the things that the red man did (in 
many cases unconsciously; in most cases 
unintentionally) for the white have been much 
more than offset by what the white man has 
done for the red. 

The American Government has tried to 
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protect the Indian from encroachment by 
unscrupulous whites, to prevent the invasion 
of his rights by other Indians, to save him 
from the consequences of his own ignorance 
and shiftlessness, to elevate him physically 
and morally (particularly since 1877, when 
appropriations for his education began to 
be made, and since 1887, when the granting 
of lands in severalty to him became the 
avowed and fixed policy of the government), 
and to prepare him for citizenship. 

To gratify the vanity of the Indians the 
government treated them as separate nations 
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THE INDIAN COUNTRY 
OUR WESTERN BORDER IN 1834 


(‘‘domestic, dependent nations’’), and made 
treaties with them with all the formality used 
in dealing with the Powers. It conceded 
their right to the soil, which in the case of 
most tribes had been based upon force em- 
ployed against other Indians. The government 
bought these lands from the Indians, and 
then sold them, as needed, to the whites. 

But through immigration and domestic 
migration, and through the evil effects of 
having a ‘‘government within a government,” 
which revealed itself when the Cherokees in 
Georgia, and other tribes in other places, 
refused to recognize State authority, obey 
laws, or pay taxes, acrisis came. This led to 
the removal of many of the tribes to the west 
side of the Mississippi. 

By an act of Congress signed by Jackson 
in 1834, the territory indicated on the ac- 
companying map was “taken and deemed to 
be the Indian covntry.”” Many tribes were 
scattered through that territory at the time, 
and had been for ages. Definite reservations 
were set aside and under treaties with the 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, 


Seminoles, and others, these tribes were trans- 
ferred to that region. 
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But 143,000 immigrants came here in the 
decade 1821-30; 600,000 in 1831-40; 1,700,000 
in 1841-50; 2,579,000 in 1851-60; 2,282,000 
in 1861-70, when the Civil War checked 
immigration, and 2,812,000 in 1871-80, 
when the Free Homes act began to exert its 
influence, and when western railway-building 
began to be especially active. The inflow 
has been greater in each of the decades since 
then. Many of these immigrants crossed 
the Mississippi. A still larger native migra- 
tion reinforced a movement which has been 
immeasurably greater in volume than were 
the incursions that overturned the Roman 
empire in the fifth century. 

The tide pressed against the barriers of the 
Indian country. The new settlers incited 
wars with the Indians and forced the govern- 
ment to buy out the claims of the Indians 
and remove them to narrower quarters. 
Thus the big domain of 1834-54 has shrunk 
to its present little measure in the Indian 
Territory, with its five ‘civilized tribes’’—the 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, Creeks, Choctaws, 
and Seminoles—and remnants of other tribes. 
And all of these in the aggregate—52,500 in 
1900—were outnumbered several times by the 
white residents of the territory—302,680 in 
that year. In addition, there were 36,853 
Negroes there, most of whom were ex-slaves, 
officially classed as Indians. The Indian 
population of the Indian Territory in 1903, 
including the ex-slaves, was about 84,500. 

The first division of the big Indian tract 
of 1834, Douglas’s act which organized 
Kansas and Nebraska territories, caused a 
convulsion, in which the Indians, however, 
had no hand. By repealing the Missouri 
slavery exclusion compromise of 1820, it 
started a contest between the North and 
South for the control of Kansas that killed 
the Whig party, created the Republican 
party, split the Democracy in the Charleston 
convention of 1860, and gave Lincoln and the 
Republicans the victory in that year. 
This precipitated secession and civil war, 
overthrew slavery, generated the Negro issue 
which is with us still, and, incidentally, by 
relieving the South of the moral and physical 
quarantine that slavery had erected against 
it, has enabled that section to make greater 
material advancement in the past quarter 
of a century than it could have made in two 
centuries if slavery remained. Though not 
in Creasy’s list, the contest of 1854, which 
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split up the big Indian empire of 1834, was 
one of the world’s decisive battles. 

But the reservation system, with its recog- 
nition of the Indians as great nations, and its 
concession to them of the regulation of their 
own domestic affairs, subject to the Federal 
Constitution, quickly showed its weakness. 
So in 1862 Congress passed an act to protect 
every Indian in the enjoyment of his property 
who should abandon his tribe and desire to 
live a civilized life. In 1871 the practice of 
nearly a century of dealing with the Indians 
as independent nations, and of entering into 
treaties with them, was brought to an end, 
and all intercourse thereafter with them was 
placed under the direct control of Congress. 
The 370 treaties made prior to 1871 remained 
valid. Dealings with the Indians from 1871 
onward have been called agreements. 
Seventy-four of these have been sanctioned 
by Congress and have gone into effect. In 
1875 a further inducement was offered to the 
Indian to adopt civilization by guaranteeing 
to him his share of his tribe’s property if he 
would give up tribal relations and settle on a 
free homestead under the law which went 
into operation in 1863, and cultivate the land. 

Further steps were taken in 1877, when 
the government began making appropria- 
tions to educate Indians for citizenship. In 
1887 Congress enacted that citizenship would 
be granted to all of them who had voluntarily 
separated from their tribes, accepted land in 
severalty, and adopted civilized life. In 
1901 this act was extended to the Indians in 
the Indian Territory. Thus it covered all 
the red men in the United States. 

Under these statutes more progress has 
been made toward preparing the Indian for 
bearing his own burdens than had been ac- 
complished in the previous hundred years. 
By the act of 1887 citizenship was conferred 
immediately on a little more than 10,000 
Indians, and up to the beginning of 1904 
about 9,000,000 acres of allotments had been 
acquired by 75,000 Indians. 

In 1903 the national government expended 
$13,000,000 for the Indians. It had expended 
$402,000,000 in the Indian service from 1789 
to the end of 1903. Of the $13,000,000 
disbursed in 1903 $3,161,000 was for the 
support of schools. There were 257 Indian 
schools in operation in 1903, representing 
an investment of $6,000,000. Of these g1 
Were reservation boarding-schools, 26 were 
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boarding-schools situated outside of the 
reservations and near the centres of civiliza- 
tion, and 140 were day-schools, located close 
to the camps of the parents of the pupils. 
The oldest and largest of the non-reservation 
boarding-schools is that at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, established in 1879, which had an 
enrolment of 1,074 pupils in 1903, and an 
average attendance of 963. In the 257 
schools in the aggregate the enrollment in 
1903 Was 24,357 pupils and the average at- 
tendance was 20,876. To teach and care for 

















THE HEMMING-IN OF THE INDIAN COUNTRY 
The United States in 1853 after the Gadsden Purchase 


these pupils 2,282 persons were employed, 
111 being superintendents. Forty-four board- 
ing and four day schools for Indians}were con- 
ducted during the year by religious bodies, a 
large majority by Catholics. These, with 
the 1or pupils in the Hampton Institute, 
and 164 in white public schools under con- 
tract with the Indian Bureau, represented, 
in combination with the government’s 257 
schools, an enrolment of 28,411 Indian 
pupils for 1903, and an average attendance 
of 24,382, a gain of 262 in attendance over 
1902. The Indian schools in New York are 
controlled by the State, and are not included 
in those figures. 

Half of the time in the schools is devoted 
to the ordinary common school studies and 
the other half to useful industries—carpentry, 
shoemaking, farming, wagon-making, black- 
smithing, tailoring, dairying, gardening, ma- 
sonry, plastering, and harness-making for 
the boys, and sewing, baking, household 
work, laundering, dairying, cooking, and other 
activities for the girls. At several of the larger 
schools specialized training is given to the 
boys in farming and stock-raising. 

Indolence, shiftlessness, and inherited ten- 
dencies toward holding land in common made 
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the Indian for many years averse to accepting 
it in separate holdings, yet 75,000 of them 
have acquired individual ownership under 
the act of 1887. In 1902, the latest year for 
which detailed figures are obtainable, the 
Indians raised 913,203 bushels of wheat, 
742,869 bushels of oats, rye, and barley, 
594,571 bushels of corn, 444,577 bushels of 
vegetables, 70,652 bushels of flax, 288,391 
tons of hay, made 134,781 pounds of butter, 
sawed 6,512,000 feet of lumber, marketed 
76,820,000 feet of timber, and had 1,493,451 
acres of land under fence. 

In 1892 the Indians gave 9,309 days to 
road-making. In 1902 they devoted 35,964 
days to this work. In 1890 the Indians 
owned 443,244 ponies and burros, which 
formerly were the measure of riches and 
social standing. In 1902 these had shrunk 
to 341,646. In the same ten years the cattle 
owned by Indians increased from 179,419 
head to 288,884. In 1889 the value of the 
products of Indian labor sold to the govern- 
ment was $71,260. In 1go2 it had increased 
to $461,173. The Indian products sold to 
others than the government were $499,333 
in 1889 and $1,552,624 in 1902. 


About 58,000 Indians outside the Indian 
Territory in 1886 wore citizens’ clothes; in 


1902 about 102,000. In 1887 25,000 of them 
could talk English; in 1902, 62,000. Nineteen 
thousand could read in 1887, 47,000 in 19go2. 
Something more than 28,oo0 Indian children 
are attending government or mission schools. 
The figures for schools are exclusive of New 
York, whose 5,200 Indians are looked after 
by the State. The Indian Territory, .under 
the government of the five civilized tribes, 
has a school system of its own. 

Between the Black Hawk war of 1831-32 
and the Sitting Bull Sioux uprising in 1890-91, 
the United States Government spent $111,000 
in fighting Indians, in which fifteen whites 
were killed to every one. Indian. No serious 
trouble has taken place since 1891. The 
Indians of the Carlisle School today play 
football with many of the white colleges, and 
often win. The girls of the Fort Shaw 
Indian School in Montana have defeated the 
white girls of some of the Western colleges 
in basketball. All these things reveal 
striking advances toward citizenship and 
equality. 
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What has become of the Indian empire of 
1834-54? All of it save the Indian Territory 
has been organized into thriving political com- 
munities, comprising all of Kansas, except 
the southwest corner; all of Nebraska, half of 
South Dakota, more than a third of North 
Dakota, almost all of Montana, Wyoming, 
and Colorado; and all of Oklahoma Territory; 
while Oklahoma, with the Indian Territory, 
will soon be admitted as a State. The tribal 
relations of the Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choc- 
taws, Creeks, and Seminoles will by act of 
Congress be dissolved by March 4, 1906, and 
then the vast Indian range (except the scat- 
tered reservations) will all be brought under 
civilized sway. The old “Indian country” 
now contains many great cities—Omaha, 
Denver, Kansas City,: Topeka, Cheyenne, 
and others—and contains in 1904 5,000,000 
progressive and prosperous people. 

Outside of Alaska the Indian population 
of the United States is about 270,000. The 
five civilized tribes, covering practically all 
of the Indian Territory, and New York’s 
5,200, comprising remnants of the Onondagas, 
Senecas, Cayugas, Oneidas, and Tuscaroras, 
number about g0,o0o. The New York In- 
dians are on eight little reservations of about 
88,000 acres in the northwestern part of the 
State, and are well advanced in civilization. 
The other 180,000 Indians are on 156 reserva- 
tions, containing 55,000,000 acres, an area 
about the size of Minnesota, scattered through 
eighteen States and three territories, nearly 
all west of the Mississippi, and most of them 
west of the Missouri. 

The Indians are increasing in numbers. 
Many are increasing also in wealth. The 
property of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
which is about to be divided among them, 
will amount to $1,500 or more for cach man, 
woman, and child in those tribes, while the 
holdings of some of the other Indians are even 
greater. The average per capita wealth of 
the rest of the United States is only about 
$1,200. Thus every one of these Indians 
will be richer than the average citizen. 

The Indian as an Indian is doomed by 
the law of the survival of the fittest. 
The Indian is being evolved into a civilized 
man. Under our eyes is being performed 
a mighty drama in the transformation of a 
race. 
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THE STABILITY OF OUR POLI- 
TICAL PAKTIES 


VARIATION OF ONLY A SMALL PERCENTAGE IN THE 





POPULAR VOTES ELECTION AFTER ELECTION—THE MOST 


/ NHE one certain political characteristic 
of the American people is conserva- 
tism. When one considers the various 

forms of political lunacy which have afflicted 

the United States during the past half-century 
such a statement may seem absurd. But, 
in spite of the dozen of odd political notions 
which have formed themselves into parties 
in our own time, not one of them assumed 
serious proportions. Since the Republican 
party was formed in 1856, the vast majority 
of the people have voted as Republicans or 
as Democrats. We have had a great civil 
war, we have gone through all the horrors 
of reconstruction, and we have embarked 
upon a new policy of expansion, and yet 
no new parties have been formed really worth 
consideration. Not only have the voters 
kept on casting their ballots for the parties of 

Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lincoln, but 

the proportion of the votes cast for each of 

these parties has not radically varied. Because 
of our electoral system and our national 
propensity to indulge in large phrases, we 
speak of an ‘‘overwhelming victory,” a “‘land- 
slide,’ a “‘ground-swell,’’ at certain presi- 
dential elections; yet nothing of that sort has 
really occurred. We often speak of Lincoln’s 
second election and Grant’s second election 
as “overwhelming indorsements,’”’ yet they 
were hardly in any sense ‘‘overwhelming.”’ 

On account of our State and electoral 
system, a popular majority of a few hundred 
votes in a big State may carry the Presidency 
by a large majority in the electoral college, 
but it does not show the real sentiment and 
verdict of the nation. Lincoln, in 1860, got 

a tremendous majority in the electoral 

college, yet he was far from being the choice 

of a majority of the people; for he had less 
than 4o per cent. of the popular vote, the 
smallest percentage that ever elected any 
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Taking the popular vote as 
a basis, let us study the records of parties 
since the Civil War. 

The figures for Lincoln’s elections are 
valueless for our purpose. At his first election 
the opposition was divided and he received 


man President. 


a minority of the popular vote. At his 
second election he received 53 per cent. of 
the total vote; but eleven States, all opposed 
to him, took no part in the election. Let 
us, then, begin with Grant’s first election 
and trace the history of the two parties 
since that time. Here is a table of the pop- 


ular vote: 
YEAR PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL VOTE 
Republicans Democrats 
re68: “erant. . 2.5 44 53— Seymour... .....47 
rey2 “e¥ent.. 6625 53+ Greeley.........44— 
1876. Hayes... ..5...4484 DAG oes. KO 
1880 - Garfield...... 48+ Hancock........ 48+ 
1884 Blaine....... 48+ Cleveland....... 48+ 
1888 MHarrison..... 47+ Cleveland........ 48+ 
1892 Harrison..... 42+ Cleveland........ 46+ 
1896 McKinley....51— Bryan......... 46+ 
t900. McKinley ......5r-+ °° Bryans oi. 45+ 


The most superficial glance at this table 
will show three periods: (1) Grant’s two 
elections; (2) McKinley’s two elections; and 
(3) the elections that intervened. For, at 
the close of Grant’s terms, the Republican 
percentage dropped abruptly from 53 per 
cent. to 48 per cent., while the Democratic 
rose from 44 per cent. to 50 per cent. After 
Hayes’s election both parties remained at less 
than 50 per cent. Mr. Cleveland, at his 
second election, which has often been described 
as a most signal and overwhelming triumph 
of the people, receiving but 46 per cent. of 
the total vote. But at the next election, 
in 1896, a sudden change tocx place, Bryan, 
defeated, receiving the same percentage as 
that by which Cleveland won four years 
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before; but McKinley pushed the Republican 
percentage from 42+ per cent. to 51— per cent. 
He increased it still further in 1900, while 
the Democrats dropped from 46 per cent. to 
45 per cent. 

Now, the Grant period is merely a continua- 
tion of the Lincoln period, when the Republi- 
cans were clearly in the ascendency. Judging 
by the figures, Grant was a much more popu- 
lar candidate than Lincoln. Certainly the 
tide toward Republicanism which began 
with the Fremont campaign in 1856 reached 
its flood at Grant’s second election. It is 
true that the Southern States were under 
carpet-bag, military governments, and their 
part in swelling the majorities of Grant 
should be ignored. But Grant was a popular 
man, the Democracy had made a frightful 
blunder in naming Greeley, and the Repub- 
licans won great majorities in the North— 
137,000 in Pennsylvania, 55,000 in Illinois, 
74,000 in Massachusetts, 60,000 in Michigan, 
and in Greeley’s own State, New York, 53,000. 

With the election of 1876, a new period was 
ushered in. The bad times, the administra- 
tion scandals, and the boredom of the southern 
question, and a reaction against the radical 
anti-Confederate sentiment of the war period 
and its aftermath—these influences created 
a sort of revolution in public sentiment. The 
Democrats carried the House by a large 
majority in 1874, and, but for the superb 
strategy—or bold-faced stealing—of the Re- 
publican leaders, would have won the 
Presidency in 1876, Tilden getting 50 per 
cent. of the total and Hayes only with 48 per 
cent.—and the Presidency. The Republican 
tidal wave was receding. 

The next twenty years was a low-flat period 
of political energy. The parties see-sawed 
in control of the House and of the Presidency. 
After Garfield’s victory in 1880, both parties 
steadily declined in their percentages of the 
popular vote—an unparalleled experience in 
American politics. Both reached the low 
point in the election of 1892. This meant 
that the minor parties grew in strength. 
The People’s Party polled more than one 
million votes, thus becoming the most power- 
ful minor party in our history—since we 
cannot regard either one of the Democratic 
parties of 1860 as a third or minor party in 
the common use of the term. Had Gresham 
taken the Populist nomination in 1892, the 
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break would have been much larger. Or 
had the Populists stood by their guns and 
rejected fusion in that and succeeding cam- 
paigns, this party might have become power- 
ful. But fusion crippled it, and alienated 
men of high principles who had hoped to 
find in it a new party of distinctive great 
purposes. 

What meant the immense, sudden change 
in 1896? The Republican vote leaped 8 per 
cent. and the Democratic was unchanged. 
The minor parties, which had 11 per cent. of 
the total vote in 1892, now shrunk to 3 per 
cent. What had happened? Bryan kitted 
the Populists as a party by getting their 
indorsement. McKinley aroused all the old 
enthusiasm of his party, and attracted to 
himself thousands of Democrats whom Bryan 
repelled. The vote leaped from 12,000,000 
to more than 13,500,000, and McKinley 
became the only president who had received 
a popular majority since Grant, thirty-four 
years before. 

Four years later, in 1900, the same men 
met again, and McKinley slightly increased 
his percentage and Bryan lost 1 per cent. 

All the dnti-imperialistic thunder of 1898 
and 1900, and all the high prices of these 
latter years, could not prevail against the 
impression that the party of protection means 
prosperity. Mr. Champ Clark, the brilliant 
Missouri Democratic congressman, said after 
the campaign of 1900 that he knew why his 
party was defeated—an old Missouri Demo- 
crat at one of his own meetings gave him the 
key. As Mr. Clark was expatiating on the 
downfall of the constitution and the perils 
of the republic involved in the Philippine’ 
policy, this old farmer turned to a friend and 
observed, “Oh, well, I guess we can stand it 
as long as cattle is $4 on the hoof !”’ 

The Republicans have made Prosperity 
their rallying cry, and it has won. Shrewder 
campaign maxims were never made than 
Mr. Hanna’s ‘Let well enough alone” and 
“Stand pat.” The voter has no knowledge 
of tariff schedules. You can convince him 
that this schedule ought to be lowered and 
that one changed, but he is not going to trust 
the Democratic party to do it. 

And what is the outlook for the coming 
campaign? The third parties do not promise 
to disturb the normal strength of the two main 
parties; and ‘“‘cattle is still $4 on the hoof.” 
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7 NHE Mayor of New York is the busiest 
public official in the United States 
except the President. And no other 

official has so much purely arbitrary power, 

for he can interfere with the work of more 
persons than any one else in the country. 

His day’s work is one of heavy responsibility. 

At half-past nine every week-day there 
steps into the City Hall a well-built, boyish- 
looking man of medium size, inconspicuously 
dressed, who swings down the corridors at a 
lively gait, leaving a trail of cigar smoke 
behind him, and nodding a cheery good- 
morning here and there. At the western 
end of the main corridor he turns, strides 
down a short hallway, enters a plainly 
furnished office-room, seats himself at a great 
flat-topped desk, and with a quick motion 
pushes a call-button. He is George B. 
McClellan, Mayor of New York, ready for a 
hard day’s work. 

In answer to his call, his secretary and his 
clerks appear with papers and documents for 
his immediate consideration. The Mayor 
at once examines the engagement book, 
noting the appointments for the day; and 
then he goes over, one by one, numerous 
slips of paper—memoranda of things that 
must be attended to before he goes home 
at night. = 

Then comes the consideration of the glean- 
ings of the morning’s mail—letters that the 
Mayor himself must see and answer. He 
lights a fresh cigar, something that he is doing 
at regular intervals all day long, glances 
rapidly at each letter, dictates replies at a 
rapid rate, and soon gets his desk clear. As 
soon as this is finished, another clerk appears 
with documents, which the Mayor signs in a 
perfunctory way, scarcely looking at them. 
He has to sign his name about 200 times a 
day—often to certain bonds and stocks, of 


which he must sign about 40,000 a year. 
He must also sign personally every all-night 
license to sell liquor, many of which are 
renewed every day. 

Meantime, callers have been gathering in 
the corridor outside the office and in the large 
reception room adjoining, where many of 
Mr. McClellan’s predecessors had their office. 
The Mayor has had telephone messages sent 
to many of these callers, reminding them that 
he expects to see them. A dozen cards are 
now lying on his desk. He runs his eye over 
the memoranda for the day, and summons 
one of the callers. This first visitor is prob- 
ably a commissioner of some department. 
A long consultation follows, regarding the 
commissioner’s policy of management. The 
commissioner is then dismissed, and, one by 
one, two or three other commissioners secure 
an audience. 

More callers are arriving and the outer 
corridor is filled. The Mayor runs over the 
names of the visitors, glances at his watch, 
notes an engagement of importance in, say, 
half an hour, and then, adopting a method 
which President Roosevelt often uses, he 
leaves his desk and appears in the public 
reception room, where he quickly goes the 
rounds of the visitors, dismissing each one 
quickly with a few words. Those who 
“Simply call to pay my respects, Mr. Mayor,” 
he welcomes as though they had real business 
with his office; but they do not stay long. 
The old soldiers who served under his dis- 
tinguished father are always greeted with 
especial kindness. Receiving them, how- 
ever, is something of a burden, although as- 
sumed cheerfully, for it would seem that 
almost every living man who fought in the 
Civil War was one of General McClellan’s 
“boys.”” Where they all come from is a 
mystery to the officials in the Mayor’s office. 
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More documents, meanwhile, are piling up 
on the Mayor’s desk. He rushes through 
them on his return to his office, and then 
holds more important conferences, some of 
them with men who have had appointments 
days ahead. Almost before he is aware of it, 
the luncheon hour has come. The Mayor 
puts on his hat and coat, grasps a handful of 
papers, walks quickly across the western 
side of City Hall Park to Broadway, and 
enters an office building for a hasty luncheon 
at the Hardware Club. 

While eating, he runs his eye over papers, 
and makes up his mind what to do about 
them. He is usually back in half an hour, 
and has a few minutes only to see more 
callers before some important board meeting, 
which he must attend, begins at two o’clock. 
This meeting will probably occupy him until 
four o’clock. The casual caller must see him 
before he goes to it. 

It is at this time of day, between the lunch 
hour and the meeting, that he is most accessi- 
ble, ‘‘just for a moment.” He tries to see 
every one who has any legitimate business 
with the Mayor’s office. The visitor finds 
him genial and showing in every move and 
utterance unmistakable signs of the polish 
which has come to him through education 
and distinguished ancestry. He has no air 
of superiority, but the caller feels at once 
that he is in the presence of a gentleman. 
The Mayor’s voice is mellow, and of a tenor 
quality. His eye is quick with a suggestion 
of suspicious inquiry in its movements. He 
is essentially a silent man, but he rises to a 
challenge quickly, often with a merry remark, 
and he has that most necessary quality in a 
public officer of dismissing his callers gently 
but firmly, and hurrying them away with a 
pleased expression on their faces. If you 
ask him what he thinks of the routine through 


* which he has to go, he will tell you, with a sly 


chuckle, that it is ‘pretty strenuous.” 

When the noonday callers have been 
dismissed, there come the board meetings. 
In the various boards of which he is member 
by law the Mayor is easily the most con- 
spicuous figure. The most important of these 
boards is the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment—virtually the upper house of the 
city legislature. In the New York City 


Government, the appropriation of money 
does not originate in the Board of Aldermen, 
In this board the Mayor has three 


but here. 
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votes; the City Comptroller, three; the 
President of the Board of Aldermen, three; 
the Presidents of the Boroughs of Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, two each; the Presidents of 
the Boroughs of the Bronx, Queens, and 
Richmond, one each. If the Mayor is a 
strong man, his three votes amount in in- 
fluence to much more than their numerical 
strength. It is seldom that he is overruled 
when he suggests municipal appropriations. 

At the meetings the Mayor is the presiding 
officer. In this capacity, Mr. McClellan has 
already made a reputation for his remarkably 
quick despatch of public business. He goes 
to the heart of things at once, shuts off use- 
less debate, and says, ‘‘Let’s do so and so,” 
and that usually settles the matter. Among 
the other boards of which he is a member 
are the Armory Board, the Rapid Transit 
Board, and the Board of City Record, which 
is the board that publishes the official news- 
paper of the city and looks after the muni- 
cipal supplies of stationery and the city 
printing. There is scarcely a day in the week 
that the Mayor does not attend some board 
meeting. He hurries through the work, and 
then he is back at his desk, signing more 
papers, receiving more callers, and making 
more engagements. 

If the State Legislature is in session, the 
Mayor from time to time gives public hearings 
on city bills that he must approve before they 
can become laws, or that cannot become laws 
if he disapproves of them, unless they are 
repassed over his veto. These hearings 
sometimes occupy several hours. The Mayor 
hurries them as much as possible, but he is 
bound to give a fair hearing to all who have 
a right to speak upon the measures. It is 
usually five o’clock in the afternoon before 
the office is free from callers, and tixen there 
comes a half-hour of lively work betore the 
desks are cleared and the Mayor is at liberty 
to begin his walk home, which, with his walk 
to his office in the morning, is about the only 
exercise he has time to take. He has had, 
indeed, a ‘‘pretty strenuous” day. 

But he is not yet through with his work. 
There are numerous social obligations resting 
upon him. He must appear at public gather- 
ings—notably dinners. He must review the 
various military organizations of the city. 
He must attend many semi-public meetings. 
He frequently holds political conferences at 
his home in the evening. He holds to the 
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view that his time at the City Hall belongs to 
the transaction of public business, and he 
relegates politics to the evening at his home or 
elsewhere. Charles F. Murphy, the leader 
of Tammany Hall, and the man who made 
Mr. McClellan Mayor, has not set foot in the 
City Hall since his protegé assumed office. 
Indeed, he has not met Mayor McClellan half 
a dozen times since January 1. 

The present administration in New York 
is a business administration. Heretofore, 
the office, especially under Tammany rule, 
has been administered largely for political 
purposes. Sometimes the Mayor has been 
a mere dummy. Sometimes an _ alliance 
with corruption and crime for plunder has 
existed in the City Hall, the Mayor appar- 
ently complacent to it, but just now the office 
is managed upon the theory that it is possible 
to have a strictly partisan government that 
is clean, honest, and efficient. In reality 
this theory never before had an actual trial 
in New York. The chief glory of the present 
administration is that it has ‘‘kept the lid 
on’’—in brief, has kept vicious resorts closed. 

The city budget of New York amounts to 
$106,000,000 a year. The entire cost of 
maintaining the Federal government for the 
year 1903-04 was only $464,000,000. But 
the City of New York spends vastly more 
than $106,000,000 a year. With its many 
issues of public bonds for improvements, 
its expenditures run up to $150,000,000 or 
more. This is fully one-third as much money 
as is needed to maintain the Federal Govern- 
ment fora year. In directing how this money 
shall be spent, the Mayor has the chief 
responsibility. It is a prodigal outlay. An 
expert student of municipal affairs declared 
recently that in public service the City of 
New York does not realize twenty-five cents 
on the dollar. 

This city budget of New York is greater 
than the combined budgets of any five other 
cities in the country. New York pays sal- 
aries to more than 46,000 persons, amounting 
to about $55,000,000 a year. No other city 
in the world pays its employees such high 
wages. No corporation or private business 
could afford such a drain upon its resources. 
The municipal expert quoted above has said, 
too, that such an undue outlay for services 
would wreck the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion in six months. Thousands of men on 
the pay-roll of the city could not earn in 


private labor one-half as much as the city 
pays them, and many could not earn one- 
quarter. 

This waste of money tells a marvelous tale 
of municipal prosperity. Nothing has been 
done to stop it. Mr. Low, when Mayor, made 
no serious effort to cut down the unwarranted 
expenditure for salaries. Mr. McClellan is 
making none. The salary grip of politicians 
upon the American cities remains absolutely 
tight, and no strong man has yet arisen to 
break it. 

Yet, under the present charter of New 
York City, supplemented by numerous or- 
dinances, some of which are plainly sub- 
versive of citizens’ rights and would be 
declared illegal if carried to the higher 
courts, the Mayor can make himself almost 
an autocrat. There was a grave question 
recently, when Mr. McClellan arbitrarily closed 
up certain theatres as unsafe, whether he did 
not exceed his powers. But no theatrical 
manager dared to carry the legal point in- 
volved to a higher court, for public opinion 
was behind the Mayor. 

Visitors to the City Hall at the present 
time find little change from the condition 
of affairs when Mr. Low was Mayor. The 
routine of the office goes on just as it did 
before. The grade of callers seems to be 
nearly the same. The spoils politician, the 
“‘bone-hunter,”’ is absent. Probably one rea- 
son for this is that, under the present civil- 
service laws, Mayor McClellan had only 578 
offices in the entire city government that he 
could bestow upon applicants. 

Mayor McClellan occupies the unusual 
position of a Tammany Mayor who is the 
real Mayor. He is the one who is keeping 
New York decent. It is an onerous task, 
when one considers the Tammany of the past, 
and recalls that among the disreputable ele- 
ment were many of his most enthusiastic 
supporters for the office. He is fast earning 
their enmity, but he seems to know exactly 
where he is going, and to realize the pitfalls 
that beset him. The Mayor has already 
shown his independence by vetoing a Tam- 
many Hall railroad grab. He has also dis- 
played such strength that there is serious 
question, not whether the real Mayor of New 
York is Charles F. Murphy, leader of Tam- 
many Hall, but whether the real leader of 
Tammany Hall is not George B. McClellan, 
Mayor of New York. 
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A COUNTRY OF 


OUR PROBLEM IN SANTO DOMINGO 


REVOLUTIONS—ATTACKS MADE 
STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF THE REPUBLIC—POSSIBILITI¥£ 
BY 


INTERESTS—THE 
INTERVENTION 


ON AMERICAN 
OF 


WILLIAM THORP 


5 N THEN I first visited Santo Domingo, 
the steamship was boarded, before 
she dropped anchor, by an officer 
from a Dominican gunboat lying in the 
harbor. He was a. ridiculous figure of fun, 
who might have stepped straight from the 
stage, with a cocked hat and plumes, a uni- 
form of white, blue, red, yellow, silver, and 
gold, patent leather Hessian boots, and 
silver-plated spurs. He suggested a country 
exhibiting only a parody of civilization. 

And ashore I met on the streets three 
women to every man, most of them dressed 
in mourning. ‘“‘It is the war—the war that 
never ends, and kills off all the men,” said 
a native, of whom I asked the reason for this 
uniform black. Everywhere there were signs 
of poverty, misery, and degradation. Be- 
neath the quaint absurdities of mulatto 
government, beneath the bright, happy-go- 
lucky street life of a tropical city, there was 
always the undertone of tragedy. 

The United States is faced with a grave 
responsibility toward Santo Domingo. The 
misgovernment of the last hundred years 
has produced a state of affairs even worse 
than that in Cuba under Weyler’s rule, and 
the need for intervention is at least as great 
as it was in Cuba. The inhabitants have 
been reduced to acute misery and practical 
savagery by a long series of civil wars, arising 
through their inability to govern themselves 
properly, and they have plundered and shot 
Americans and other foreigners, violated the 
sanctity of Consulates, and committed many 
other grave international crimes by which the 
United States has suffered. Moreover, Santo 
Domingo occupies an important strategical 
position on the ocean highway to the Panama 
Canal, and there is danger that if America 
does not dominate the country some European 
Power, probably Germany, may. 

Santo Domingo, theoretically a republic, 
covers two-thirds of the largest and richest 





Its 
population can only be guessed at, for the 


island in the West Indies, except Cuba. 


official figures are untrustworthy. There 
are probably 500,000 negroes and mulattoes 
scattered over 18,000 square miles. They 
are often half-starved, and always living from 
hand to mouth, for there is little incentive 
to honest industry when a party of soldiers 
may come along at any moment and eat 
up the fruit of a man’s labor. The country 
could easily support 5,000,000 people in pros- 
perity and comfort. But it has been at war, 
with hardly any considerable intermission, 
for about a hundred years. There is no other 
country in the world, not even Venezuela, 
with such a record. 

After a long struggle, the Dominicans won 
their independence from Spain in 1822, and 
joined the republic of Hayti. They disliked 
Haytian rule, many revolutions followed, and 
in 1844 they proclaimed themselves an inde- 
pendent republic. Hayti fought for twenty- 
three years to bring them back, and the war 
was savage and bloody beyond description. 
While it was going on, in 1861, the Dominicans 
asked Spain to rule them again. Spain 
agreed, but within three years the Dominicans 
revolted, and fought the Spaniards as well 
as the Haytians, compelling the former, by 
ferocious and successful guerrilla warfare, to 
evacuate the island in 1865. 

When the Spaniards had gone, the country 
was nothing but a thinly peopled desert. 
What was left of the population had prac- 
tically reverted to African savagery, and 
most of the evidences of Spanish civilization 
had been swept away. 

Then, instead of trying to build up the 
country in peace, the Dominicans indulged 
in a long series of civil wars. Warfare had 
bred a crew of soldiers of fortune and of 
ambitious politicians eager to carve their way 
to the best places by the sword. Revolution 
followed revolution, and often there were 
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several revolutions in full blast at the same 
time, just as there are today. 

Education, industry, commerce, were neg- 
lected. The peasantry were preyed upon by 
all parties in turn. The concern of the 
ephemeral governments was to buy rifles and 

. cartridges by means of which they could 
keep in power long enough to make personal 
fortunes. Some of the things done in Domini- 
can warfare might shock a Kurd or an 
Albanian. A well-known Dominican general 
was once pointed out to me as the man who 
had tortured four little girls to death because 
they could not tell him where their father was 
hidden. Similar stories are told of many 
of the leading politicians and fighting men. 

The disparity in numbers between women 
and men is even greater in the country 
villages than in the cities, for the men are apt 
to flock to the towns, or to be marched off to 
fight by one of the numerous guerrilla bands. 
Polygamy results in the country districts. 
A peasant usually has four or five wives, who 
live in common and work for him and the 
children. Yet the population does not in- 
crease. That is the most striking testimony 
to the condition of the country. The men 
are steadily thinned down by the wars, and 
three-fourths of the children die in infancy, 
owing to the ignorance of their mothers and 
the lack of medical care. I have seen babies 
a few months old given raw plantain to eat 
when they cried. I have known babies, too, 
to be killed by government soldiers before the 
eyes of their mothers, because their fathers 
were fighting in the ranks of the revolutionists. 
Fifteen women and children were slain in cold 
blood in the town of San Pedro de Macoris, 
an important seaport, in 1900, with the 
deliberate purpose of deterring the men 
from joining the revolutionists. 

But this is not all. There is probably no 
foreign country in the world in which Ameri- 
cans have a larger share of the national 
commerce and industry, and none in which 
American interests suffer more. 

The other day I met in New York a West 
Indian friend whom I had last known as the 
overseer of a large sugar plantation, owned 
by an American capitalist, at Macoris. When 
I asked him what he was doing in town, he 
replied : 

“We had to shut down. Everything’s 
gone to glory through the revolution.” 

“Which revolution?” I asked. 


SANTO DOMINGO 


“T am sure I don’t know—there were so 
many of them. As soon as one ragged band 
of bandits had left us, taking our mules, 
another would come along and capture all 
our laborers and take them along to join the 
army. We were plundered of one. thing after 
another, and we couldn’t get our crops ex- 
ported because of the blockades that were 
imposed and enforced at some ports in defiance 
of the American war-ships. We stood it as 
long as we could, but at last we had to shut 
down and hope for better times.” 

This plantation is the largest in Santo 
Domingo, and $1,200,000 of American money 
is invested in it. The five Dominican sugar 
estates next in importance are also owned 
by Americans. The aggregate capital in- 
vested in them is $2,850,000. As long ago as 
1897, not one of these six estates was working 
at a profit, and their condition has grown 
steadily worse since then. The depression 
in the West Indian sugar industry was 
sufficient to render them unprofitable, with- 
out able management and luck, but when, in 
addition, they were oppressed by militant 
political parties, their case became hopeless. 

This is only one example out of many 
which show how American interests have 
suffered. Half of the sugar plantations are 
American, and all obtain their supplies from 
the United States. The Santo Domingo 
Improvement Company, an American cor- 
poration, controls the commerce and industry 
of the country. It collects the revenues for 
the government and manages the national 
bank. It also manages one of the two 
Dominican railways, which runs between 
Puerto Plata and Santiago, and was built 
by American contractors and American en- 
gineers. Another small line is operated by 
Scottish capital. Many agricultural enter- 
prises were started by Americans along 
both railways, and they have all suffered 
severely. Other American enterprises, such 
as a telephone company, operating in several 
of the larger towns, and extensive banana 
plantations, have also suffered. 

All the sugar exported goes to New York, 
and so does the bulk of the logwood, mahog- 
any, honey, wax, hides, and bananas, besides 


‘a considerable portion of the coffee, cacao, 


and tobacco. The remainder goes to Ger- 


many, France, Belgium, and England; and, 
on the whole, German interests in Santo 
Domingo rank next to ours. 
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But it is not merely a question of trade. 
The strategic position of Santo Domingo is 
vitally important in relation to the Panama 
Canal. The Gulf of Samana, with its deep 
and sheltered waters, its fine holding-ground, 
and its central position, is one of the best 
sites for a coaling station in the West Indies. 
The River Yuna, navigable fifty-two miles 
from its mouth, empties into this gulf, which 
is indented by the bays of Santo Barbara, 
San Lorenzo, and Escondido, all of them 
large and secure harbors. Altogether, Samana 
is a great prize. Germany has displayed 
considerable interest in its advantages as 
a coaling station, and has had it carefully 
surveyed several times within the past two 
or three years by her war-ships, especially by 
the cruiser Vineta. Germans and English- 
men, moreover, have been grossly maltreated 
in Santo Domingo, as well as Americans. 
It has been stated, on semi-official authority, 
that Germany and England intimated to 
Washington that unless the United States 
took steps to put an end to the present 
‘intolerable condition of affairs,’ they would 
be obliged to do so. 

When President Grant wanted to annex 
Santo Domingo at the invitation of President 
Baez, in 1870, he told the United States 
Senate that he had information, ‘‘which I 
believe reliable, that a European Power 
stands ready now to offer $2,000,000 for 
the possession of Samana Bay, if refused by 
us.”’. Since then there have been many 
rumors that Germany was about to acquire 
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a foothold in Hayti or Santo Domingo, and 
certainly she has done all in her power to 
increase her influence over those republics. 
Germans are more respected and more feared 
in both countries than any other foreigners. 

There is a strong sentiment of independence 
among the people, and I have often been told 
by prominent Dominicans that any attempt 
at annexation would be met by bitter guerrilla 
warfare, like that directed against the Span- 
iards in the middle of the last century. The 
Haytians would probably join in such a war, 
for they believe in independence more firmly 
even than the Dominicans. 

When America intervenes, tact will be 
necessary in order to prevent a repetition of 
Spain’s sad story. The natives must be 
handled wisely, their jealous, suspicious 
mulatto nature studied, and their prejudices 
conciliated. They must be convinced that 
America is actuated by high motives, not by 
a selfish desire to acquire territory; and then 
there will be no trouble except that which 
may be caused by the professional revolution- 
ists who find their occupation gone. 

Under American domination, the marvelous 
resources of the country would be rapidly 
developed and the evils created by a century 
of warfare, misgovernment, and ignorant 
superstition would be gradually remedied. 
Actually, Santo Domingo is probably one of 
the poorest countries of its size on earth; 
potentially, it is one of the richest. It fur- 
nishes unlimited opportunities for develop- 
ment. 


A CAREER OF ROMANTIC ACHIEVE- 
MENT 


THE STORY OF W. R. GRACE, WHO, BORN IN IRELAND, BECAME A GREAT 


MERCHANT IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN 


TRADE AND MAYOR OF NEW YORK 


BY 


JOHN THOMPSON 


HE late Mr. William R. Grace was a 
merchant-adventurer of the Eliza- 
bethan type, who was born in Ireland 


in 1833 of good family, ran away to sea as a 
boy, later engaged in the South American 





trade, at one time had what was virtually a 
mortgage on Peru, and ultimately became a 
reform mayor of New York. 

He was noted as a boy for his adventurous 
He wanted to enter the English 


disposition. 
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Navy, but, since his father would not consent, 
ran away to sea as a cook’s scullion on a 
clipper ship sailing for America. More than 
two years later his father got tidings of him 
from New York, where he had been just 
managing to scrape an existence. His father 
induced him to return home, and bought him 
an interest in a ship chandlery business in 
Liverpool, so that before the boy was of age 
he was a well-established business man. 

But the spirit of the Elizabethan ad- 
venturer was in him, and, tiring of placid 
business life, he seized an opportunity to go to 
Peru, where, aided by his father, he secured a 
place at Callao with Bryce & Co., ship chand- 
lers and furnishers. Here his duty was to 
go out in a small boat to vessels entering the 
harbor and solicit orders. He was soon so 
well liked by the ship captains with whom 
he dealt that he had to be taken into the firm, 
which became Bryce, Grace & Co. While 
in Callao, he married Miss Gilchrist, the 
daughter of a Maine sea captain. 


Peru was rapidly developing. The national _ 


revenues from the guano deposits were so 
great that the government was undertaking 
important enterprises. Mr. Grace was able 
by his skill and by his foreign connections 
to make himself useful to the government, 
and, incidentally, to become rich. 

But about 1869 he fell suddenly ill and 
went home to Ireland. There he fell under 
the influence of a religious sister, from whom 
he acquired a deeply religious feeling that was 
marked in all his later life. After about a 
year spent in aimless traveling he settled 
in New York. 

Here he established the house of W. R. 
Grace & Co., to act as the American corre- 
spondents for Bryce, Grace & Co., of Callao, 
Peru, who still held their influential position, 
and were able to throw the whole business of 
buying the supplies needed for the Meiggs 
railroads and other great public enterprises 
into his hands. In addition to this he 
became one of the confidential financial 
advisers of the Peruvian Government. W. R. 
Grace & Co. soon became the leading South 
American exporting house in the United 
States. 

Between 1875 and 1880 he armed and 
equipped the Peruvian army and sold to 
Peru many of the ships in her navy. During 


the war between Chile and Peru in 1879-80 
he extemporized an additional 


Peruvian 
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navy and kept both army and navy supplied 
with munitions of war. 

His interests in Peru continued to increase 
until, in 1890, with his brother, Mr. Michael 
P. Grace, he succeeded in putting through 
the so-called Grace-Donoughmore contract, 
by which Peru, having fallen into very bad 
financial troubles, handed over to the Peru- 
vian Corporation, an English company, the 
control of the roads and drainage canals and 
some other important sources of national 
revenue in consideration of the company’s 
assuming the national debt. In other words, 
for the time being Peru made an assignment 
of its resources to a private company in 
favor of its creditors. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Grace had built up in 
New York a reputation as a good citizen and 
a leading export merchant. He was popular 
among the dominant Irish element for his 
advocacy of Parnell and for the leading 
position he had taken in sending aid to famine- 
stricken Ireland. 

In 1880 an attempt was made to effect a 
union for campaign purposes between Irving 
and Tammany Halls, the two Democratic 
organizations in the city. After much trouble 
it was agreed that Irving Hall should submit 
a list of ten names to Tammany Hall, from 
which Tammany was to select a union candi- 
date for Mayor. Mr. Grace was tenth on this 
list, for his name was put there more as a 
compliment than because any one really 
thought that he might be selected, as he had 
had no previous political experience, was 
unknown to a great majority of the voters, 
and was a Roman Catholic. But he was 
chosen and elected by a few hundred votes, 
becoming the first Roman Catholic mayor of 
New York. 

He almost immediately fell out with 
John Kelly, the Tammany leader, about 
patronage; and thereafter Tammany became 
his bitterest enemy. Moreover, the city 
government was bi-partisan and in the hands 
of professional politicians who had no liking 
for clean government, so that Mr. Grace 
found himself almost alone, having quarreled 
with the party that had elected him and 
being intensely disliked and distrusted by his 
political opponents. 

His first administration was one long 
fight against organized vice. On his retire- 
ment he was cordially hated by every political 
organization in New York, yet he had suc- 
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ceeded in effecting more radical reforms in 
city administration than any other mayor. 
He reformed the Police Department, and 
took away from it the cleaning of the streets, 
creating a special department for that purpose. 
He organized a counter-police in the mayor’s 
office that kept a strict outlook over all that 
both departments did, with the result that 
for the first time in history the streets were 
cleaned, and dives of all kinds, swindling, 
and open vice became more nearly unknown 
than they had ever been before in recent 
years. 

The way in which he outwitted the Louisi- 
ana Lottery, the strongest and most highly 
organized and protected of all the vicious 
things in New York, was typical of all that 
he did. He got a warrant, and finally 
secured entry to the offices of the Lottery. 
No one was found to arrest, and no incrimi- 
nating evidence of any kind was obtained. But 
the safe was still there, though it was securely 
locked. Mr. Grace had it brought to the 
City Hall. So much dia the Lottery fear the 
revelations that would follow its opening, that 
they undertook to leave New York and never 
return if it should be returned unopened. 
Mr. Grace promptly handed it over, and the 
Lottery disappeared completely from the city. 
All this was a result quietly obtained that 
would otherwise have cost many reputations, 
much time, and more money, and that would 
have raised enmities on all sides. 

Not only did Mayor Grace do all this, but 
he, at the same time, gave New York the 
lowest tax rate and the most efficient ex- 
penditure of appropriations that it had ever 
known. Needless to say, at the end of his 
term he was not reélected. 

In 1884 political conditions in New York 
were such that Mr. Cleveland’s election to the 
presidency was in serious jeopardy. Mr. 
Grace was asked by Mr. Cleveland’s friends 
if he would run for mayor and take the 
chances of defeat at Tammany’s hands, but 
he refused. He expressed his willingness, 
however, to lead an independent party, and, 
if nominated by it, to run and accept the 
endorsement of any other parties. The other 
candidates were Grant and Gibbs. Mr. 
Grace won by about 10,000. It is probable 
that his campaign determined the National 
election of 1884, but he never secured for 
himself or his friends any National patronage 
from Mr. Cleveland. 
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His second administration was like his 
first, a wholesale cleaning up of the city 
offices. He made but one great mistake— 
opposing the proposed tremendous extension 
of the Park system, not thinking that the 
city would grow up to it rapidly enough to 
justify the enormous expense. 

Again on leaving office he was without a 
party, but he had this time a great independent 
personal following. 

After Mr. Hewitt’s term as mayor expired, 
Tammany offered the nomination to Mr. 


Grace, but he refused it, saying that a Tam- 


many nomination would be impossible to 
accept. And down to the time of his death 
he was always in opposition to Tammany. 

Mr. Grace continued his interest in Peru, 
and was largely instrumental in the com- 
pletion of its railroad system and the 
development of the great Cerro de Pasco 
Mines. He had been one of the organizers 
of the line of vessels plying between New 
York and the west coast of South America, 
an organizer of the Lincoln National Bank, 
of the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, and of 
the great Terminal Warehouse Company. 
He was a director in the New York Life 
Insurance Co. He controlled the Ingersoll- 
Sargent Rock Drill Co., and made of it a 
prosperous concern. And he was the leading 
spirit in the last effort to build a Nicaragua 
canal by private enterprise. 

Mr. Grace was deeply interested in religious 
matters, and was one of the most steady 
supports of the Catholic Church in this 
country, though he was not in favor of any 
religious influence in the public schools. He 
was very charitable, and endowed several 
religious institutions. 

Strong will and belief in his own capacity, 
and a cautious calculating willingness to take 
any risk, were the chief elements in a character 
that achieved marked success in all that it 
undertook, and that will be remembered as 
one of the most capable and honest that 
have ever had a commanding position in New 
York politics. The spirit of the Eliza- 
bethan adventurer, however, was always 
alive in W. R. Grace, as it was in his 
brothers. 

When Mr. Grace was Mayor of New York, 
his brother, Michael P., was the greatest 
power in Peruvian politics, and another 
brother, Dr. Morgan Grace, was a, leader in 
one of the New Zealand cabinets. 
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THE SUBJECT IN GENERAL 


HE Awakening of the East, Siberia 
—Japan—China, by Pierre Leroy- 
Beaulieu (McClure, Phillips & Co. 

$1.50), is a carefully written account of the 
awakening of northern and eastern Asia in 
the last fifty, and more particularly during 
the last ten, years. There is no better intro- 
duction to the study of the conflicting politi- 
cal and industrial interests that have just 
led to war between Russia and Japan. 


Problems of the Far East, Japan—Korea— 
China, by Lord Curzon, of Kedleston (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $2.50), is in some respects 
out of date; but it is still of importance 
because of its impartial and masterly ex- 
amination, in a comparative light, of the 
political, social, and economic conditions of 
the Far East, and because it represents the 
official English view with regard to China. 
The chapters on Korea still have great value. 


American Diplomacy in the Orient, by 
John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $3 net), is an 
able history of the relations of the United 
States with the countries of the Far East. 
It begins with the founding of the Republic, 
and, coming down to the present day, gives 
a clear idea of the interest of the United 
States in the political, commercial. and race 
questions in the Orient. 


Captain Mahan’s “ Problem of Asia”’ (Little, 
Brown & Co., $2) is a suggestive and illumi- 
nating study, from an American point of 
view, of the main features of the general world 
situation involved in the question of the Far 
East. American interests in eastern Asia 
are here clearly defined by a master of inter- 
national politics, and the book is now most 
timely. 


SOME OF THE BEST BOOKS ABOUT 
THE FAR EAST 


RUSSIA 


M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu’s ‘‘ Empire of the 
Tsars and the Russians”’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
3 vols., $9), is the most important and complete 
account of Russia and her peoples accessible in 
English. It is the result of long and able 
research, and censists of a series of brilliant 
pictures of the operations of government, of 
the moral and physical habits of the people, 
and of their institutions and religions. It is 
a mine of authentic and detailed information, 
but order, ciearness, and interest are never 
lacking. It is written in thorough sympathy 
with the Russian people, and yet with such 
marked impartiality and truth that its 
circulation in Russia has been peremptorily 
forbidden. 


A History of Russia from the Birth of 
Peter the Great to Nicholas II., by W. R. 
Morfill (James Pott & Co., $1.75 net), is a 
concise and readable account of the chief 
events in the history of modern Russia. Due 
attention has been paid to the social and 
literary development of the country, as well 
as to its recent expansion, and the whole 
story is enlivened with anecdotes taken from 
unpublished memoirs and diaries. 


The Expansion of Russia, 1815-1900, by 
F. H. Skrine (Macmillan & Co., $1.50 net), 
is a clear and carefully written narrative of 
the political history of Russia from 1815 to 
1900. There is no better summary of the 
main events that have marked the growth 
of Russia during the last century. <A valu- 
able bibliography is included as an appendix. 


All the Russias—Travels and Studies in Con- 
temporary European Russia, Finland, Siberia, 
the Caucasus, and Central Asia, by Henry 
Norman (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $4 net), is, 
above all, an important study of the recent 
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remarkable industrial and commercial devel- 
opment of Russia, with its profound signifi- 
cance to the outside world. The chapters 
which deal with the expansion of Russia in 
Asia and the relations of Russia with the 
Continental nations of Europe are of especial 
value. 


The Russian Advance, by Hon. Albert J. 
Beveridge (Harper & Bros., $2.50 net), is the 
graphic relation of a keen-sighted traveler. 
Russia’s policy of expansion and the reasons 
for antagonism between Russia and Japan 
are clearly stated. The appendix contains a 
number of famous documents that are not 
readily found elsewhere. Among them are 
the Treaty of Shimonoseki, The Russo- 
Manchurian Railway Agreement, The Anglo- 
Russian Agreement with regard to spheres 
of influence, and the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. 


Overland to China, by A. R. Colquhoun 
(Harper & Bros., $3), is a study of the physi- 
cal and political changes which the Trans- 
Siberian Railway must in the end bring about. 
It deals with the New Siberia and the intense 
and increasing energy of expanding Russia. 


Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace’s ‘Russia’ 
(Henry Holt & Co., $2), has for many years 
held the place of the most reliable and satis- 
factory description of Russian life, politics, 
and character that is available in a single 
volume. It is only surpassed by Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s greater work. 


Russia in Asia, by Alexis Krausse (Henry 
Holt & Co., $4 net), is an authoritative 
history of Russian progress in Asia. The 
final chapters on the political and diplomatic 
policy of Russia in the East have especial 
weight and value. 


Siberia and Central Asia, by John W. 
Bookwalter (F. A. Stokes & Co., $4), is a pro- 
fusely illustrated and entertaining book of 
travel. Its value lies in the shrewd observa- 
tions made by the writer, an American 
business man, on the possibilities of Siberian 
development. 


M. Rambaud’s ‘Expansion of Russia’ 
(Scott-Thaw Co., $1), gives, within 100 pages, 
a condensed and authoritative statement of 
the territorial growth of Russia from the 
ninth century. It is the most important 
summary of events and short description of 
Russian diplomacy yet presented. 


Mr. Palmer’s “Russian Life in Town and 
Country” (Putnam’s, $1.20), is informative 
brightly written, and filled with illustrative 
stories. Due attention is here at last properly 
paid to the Russian peasants, their manner 
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of life, their religion, their superstitions, their 
codperative societies, and their relations with 
the Jews. 

Prof. Brandes’ ‘Impressions of Russia” (T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., $1.25), consists in part of a 
series of clever sketches of the country and 
its people; but more than half of the book is 
devoted to Russian literature. Herein lies 
its greatest value, for, in an interesting way, 
it gives the general reader all the chief 
facts about the great writers of Russia. 


FICTION 
Indeed, the best books for vivid and 
intimate description of the national spirit 


and character of the Russians are the works 
of her three greatest novelists: 


Turgenieff was a melancholy and _pessi- 
mistic dreamer; something of an aristocrat— 
very much of an artist. He represented well 
a Russian type of character: lazy, good- 
humored, and despotic. He was fond of 
describing those who strive greatly, fail, and 
are resigned to their fate. His masterpiece 
is ‘Virgin Soil” (Macmillan, 2 vols., $2.50). 

Dostoyevski was also a melancholy dreamer, 
but a sombre optimist. He was filled with 
sympathy for the poor and ignorant. He 
was passionately patriotic, unconsciously dem- 
ocratic, and his interest as a novelist lay in 
unfolding the characters of those who exhibit 
self-sacrifice and are despised. His greatest 
work is “Crime and Punishment” (Laird & 
Lee, 25C). 

Tolstoi, the Realist, now become preacher 
and dreamer, with his Slav piety, mystic 
Christian democracy, and faith in the peas- 
ants, is known to all. His earlier work is 
represented by “‘War and Peace”’ (Peck, $1): 
his later work by “The Dominion of Dark- 
ness,”’ (Sergel, 25c). 


JAPAN 


Things Japanese, by B. H. Chamberlain 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $4 net), is indis- 
pensable as a book of reference to all who 
have the slightest interest in Japan. It is an 
encyclopedia in little, but it is so well written, 
it contains so much of human interest and so 
many items of curious information, that it is 
a delightful book to read from beginning to 
end. 


The Heart of Japan, by C. L. Browneil 
(McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50 net), is an 
unusually entertaining account of Japanese 
life, pleasantly humorous, and full of quaint 
and peculiarly good, little first-hand stories. 
There is no more entertaining sketch of the 
Japanese, and much information is given 
indirectly. 
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The Mikado’s Empire, by William E. 
Griffis (Harper & Bros., $4), is the best book 
on Japan for the general reader. It gives 
an excellent outline history of the country, 
and neglects no side of Japanese national life. 
It is an interesting and _ straightforward 
narrative, written with sympathy by one who 
has played an important part in the develop- 
ment of Japan. 


Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan ($4). Out 
of the East—Reveries and Studies in New 
Japan ($1.25). Kokoro, Hints and Echoes of 
Japanese Inner Life ($1.25), all by Lafcadio 
Hearn (Houghton, Mifflin), are intimate 
studies of things Japanese. 

No one has described Japan with more 
knowledge and sympathetic insight than Mr. 
Hearn. The inner life of the common 
people, their customs and daily habits, the 
thoughts and feelings of students, farmers, 
geishas, politicians, and nuns, are among the 
subjects that make up these four delightful 
volumes. Kokoro contains the remarkable 
Essay on Japanese Civilization. 


Mr. Gulick’s ‘Evolution of the Japanese”’ 
(F. H. Revell & Co., $2), is a scientific study 
of the emotional, aesthetic, intellectual, moral, 
and religious characteristics of the people; and 
its purpose is to prove that the unity of the 
Orient lies in a common civilization and 
social order. 


Japanese Girls and Women, by Miss A. M. 
Bacon (Houghton, Mifflin, $4; cheaper edition, 
$1.25). In modestly attempting to set down 
something of the thoughts and daily lives of 
Japanese women, Miss Bacon has really 
furnished a remarkably intimate description 
of Japanese family life. 


The Ideals of the East, by Kakasu Okakura 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50 net), might bear as 
its sub-title ‘The Heart and Soul of Japan.” 
It is an eloquent interpretation of the history 
and philosophy of the Japanese through their 
art. It is written in the spirit of fervent 
patriotism that is distinctly Japanese. 


CHINA 


China—Her History, Diplomacy, and Com- 
merce from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day, by E. H. Parker (Dutton, $2.50 net), is 
less a detailed history and account of the 
diplomacy and commerce of China than an 
attempt to explain what is of importance and 
interest to-day in its history, its trade, and 
its relations with foreign nations. There are 


important chapters treating of the popula- 
tion, the a my, the religion, and the character- 
istics of the Chinese. 
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John Chinaman, and a Few Others, by 
E. H. Parker (Dutton, $2.50 net), is a racy 
description of Chinese characteristics and 
Chinese types. Mr. Parker writes from inti- 
mate knowledge, and is almost alone in 
finding in the Chinaman a human nature 
which is much like our own. 


China in Transformation, by A. R. Col- 
quhoun (Harper, $3), is devoted to a clear 
statement of the international problem of 
China. There is an able marshalling of all 
facts that have bearing upon the larger 
political questions. There are important 
chapters on Foreign Relations, Communica- 
tions, Commercial Development, Government 
and Administration, and Chinese Democracy. 


Dr. Smith’s “Village Life in China” 
(Revell, $2), is an intimate study of family 
life in the interior of China, with the institu- 
tions, usages and public characters of villages, 
which make up the great bulk of the empire. 
It contains much out-of-the-way information. 


China, The Long-Lived Empire, by Eliza 
R. Scidmore (Century Company, $2.50). 
Miss Scidmore’s book is an entertaining de- 
scription of wanderings in China, chiefly 
among the Treaty Ports, by a remarkably 
well-informed and observant traveler. 


KOREA 


Corea, The Hermit Nation, by William E. 
Griffis (Scribner, $2.50), is a sketch of the 
history of Korea from the earliest times— 
an account of the country and the people with 
their national customs, of their folk-lore and 
religion, of their political and social life. The 
appendix contains chapters on the language 
and literature, and a valuable bibliography. 


Choson, The Land of the Morning Calm, a 
sketch of Korea, by Percival Lowell (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $3), is neither a history nor a 
complete and satisfactory book of travel, but 
no other writer has so thoroughly mastered the 
secret of the national life and spirit of Korea. 
Mr. Lowell has given so brilliant and 
accurate a description of the country and its 
people that his book is one of the most im- 
portant on the subject. 


Korea, by Angus Hamilton (Scribner, $4; 
cheaper edition, $1.50 net), is quite new, but 
no other book can compare with this for 
detail and completeness of information in 
regard to the Korea of to-day. It presents 
a vivid picture of the country and its inhab- 
itants. A particularly interesting and useful 
chapter compares the military and naval 
forces and the resources of Russia and Japan. 
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THE CONTINUOUS STEEL MILL AN INDUSTRIAL 
TRIUMPH 

HEN Mr. Wilson, the inventor at the 

Carnegie Homestead Steel Works, 

asked Mr. Charles M. Schwab to back him 

in marketing a non-nicotine, ‘‘continuous” 

dry, cold-smoke smoking-pipe, Mr. Schwab 
laughed and jocularly remarked: 

“Invent a ‘continuous mill,’ Wilson; I'll 
back you on that.” 

Wilson shook his head. The idea, however, 
stayed with Mr. Schwab. 

In steel mills, the course of the material 
as it goes through the process of manu- 
facture is normally zig-zag. The ore, the 
molten metal, and the billets are carried by 
machinery or on cars here and there and back 
and forth for treatment. The ‘‘continuous 
mill” would be one in which the material 
would follow an approximately straight line 
from process to process—the acme of eco- 
nomical handling. It would comprehend a 
complete chain of mills under one roof, 
beginning with the furnace in which the 
crude steel is smelted from the ores, and 
ending with the bins from which the finished 
product is loaded into cars for shipment— 
a mill operated entirely by machinery. 

When Mr. Schwab became president of 
the Carnegie Company, he discussed the 
possibilities of his ‘‘continuous mill” with 
Mr. Carnegie. About this time the com- 
pany planned to compete in Europe with 
European manufacturers in the sale of steel 
bars. Then the bar prices fell, and the 
company was about to abandon its foreign 
oe as unprofitable, when Mr. Carnegie 
said: 

“No, let us build Schwab’s continuous 
mill. If it operates successfully, it will lessen 
the cost of production almost half. We can 
then compete anywhere. Never mind the 
expense of several million dollars. We may 
be about to revolutionize steel manufacture.” 

That is how the continuous ‘‘merchant- 
bar” mill came to be erected at the Carnegie 
Steel Company’s plant at Duquesne, Penn- 
sylvania. For it was built. If all the steel 














plants in the United States today were ‘“‘con- 
tinuous,” in this sense, the steel industry 
would not be crippled as it is by over-produc- 
at the 


tion. Much steel is manufactured 
manufacturer’s risk. ‘‘Stock steel” it is 
called. At the Duquesne mill no floor- 


space is left for stocking. Every bar when 
cold is dropped from the bins into cars which, 
when full, are shipped to their ultimate 
destinations. Thus production is limited 
to the capacities of the transportation com- 
panies. 

The mill is a marvel in every sense. Built 
along the shore of the Monongahela River, 
its main shed is more than a mile long. At 
the south end is located a furnace. Here 
is received the ore, dolomite, pig-iron, and 
other material, which is emptied into the 
furnace by huge electric charging-machines. 
One charging-machine is apportioned to from 
six to twelve furnace-pits, operated by a 
single man Each furnace is operated by 
a force of three, while half a dozen Italian 
laborers complete the entire force of the 
department. In this furnace the steel is 
prepared for pouring in liquid form into large 
ingot molds which are transported, when 
full, into another department on trains of 

“buggies,” or little flat-cars. 

These molds are placed in cooling: -pits. 
To make place for them, other molds, which 
have stood there some time, are now removed 
and transported to the first set of rollers, 
where the crude ingots are now subjected 
to their first rolling. These ingots weigh 
tons each, yet so perfect is the automatic 
arrangement that but one man is necessary 
to operate the levers which throw the steel, 
now considerably reduced in size, across 
other rollers, and still others, to the final 
“shaping”? machinery. 

In less than fifteen minutes after leaving 
the cooling-pits, the ingot has been com- 
pressed into what is technically known as 
“a shape.” This shape now passes through 
its very last set of rolls, and is cut into sections 
of exactly the same length, size, and weight. 
Each of these sections is known as a bar. 
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This bar is red-hot. In this condition, 
it is marked by steel stamps, and thus identi- 
fied for shipment. 

The bars, as many as fifty being cut every 
minute, must now be cooled and loaded. 
They, therefore, pass up a !adder-like in- 
clined plane to an elevation of about twenty- 
five feet. At this point the cooling-bins are 
reached, into which they fall in great con- 
fusion. These bins resemble those of a great 
granary except that they are built of steel 
and are perforated. Gallons of water are 
sprinkled over them continuously. The water 
and atmosphere quickly cool the newly made 
bars. The gates of the bins are now thrown 
open, and the whole lot is dumped into steel 
cars that have been placed directly below. 
The process of manufacture is now com- 
plete. 

That this process is economical is obvious, 
occupying hardly more than an hour after 
the pouring of the steel from the pits of the 
furnace. Rush orders have often been re- 
ceived in the Carnegie Company’s office at 
Pittsburg at six o’clock in the evening, and 
by six the next morning the proper number 
of bars have been manufactured, loaded, and 
shipped to their destination. 

There is a saving, too, in labor. Fewer 
men are employed in this continuous mill 
than in any single department of any other 
Carnegie mill. In transportation, also, there 
is saving. Whereas, at Homestead, for ex- 
ample, the hot ingots must be carried by 
means of steam locomotives, often a half- 
mile through the yard, here they proceed to 
the rollers direct and within a few minutes. 

This mill is, indeed, a near approach to the 
solution of the grave problem of limited 
operating space that confronts steel manu- 
facturers everywhere today. It is a triumph 
of industrial management. 


COLLEGE MEN IN INDUSTRY 


A“ officer of a pumping-engine company 

was recently asked whether college 
men or men trained by practice are better 
equipped for industrial work. He replied: 

“Everything being equal, the practical 
man is likely to know more than the technical 
man about actual shop work, but he is also 
likely to stop knowing when he should go on 
knowing.” 

This feeling is general. The old-time 
apprentice, who developed into an all-round 
mechanic, is being rapidly ousted by the 
modern technical graduate who is a specialist. 
Even the modern foreman is no longer the 
product of apprenticeship. The trade-school 
creates him. 


A SLEEPLESS GUARDIAN OF RAILROAD 
SAFETY AND COMFORT 
MERICAN railroad development has 
reached the point where a man can 
sit comfortably in a private car and see 
recorded on paper before him every imperfec- 
tion of the rails over which he. is riding. 
Twenty years ago, a track-walker with a 
hammer tramped the cross-ties to find out 
this same thing. The track-walker’s work 
and much more is now done by the dynograph, 
a mechanism which not only records the 
deviations the rails make from a straight and 
level line, but automatically computes these 
deviations in feet and inches. 

Four or five times a year what appears to 
be an ordinary private car stands in the 
New York Central yards in New York city. 
Above the windows are the words Dynograph 
and Track Indicator, and under the windows, 
instead of the name of the car, is the name 
P. H. Dudley. One-half of this car is fitted 
up as a workroom, and in the centre of this 
space is an iron machine forty-two inches 
high with a roll of paper twenty inches wide 
at one end. It looks like a hand printing- 
press, but it is, in reality, the dynograph, one 
of the most useful of railroad inventions. 

The dynograph tests rails. It makes records 
on the roll of paper attached to the machine, 
made through power gained from the rolling 
of the wheels of the car over the track. The 
paper is unrolled by a shaft attached to the 
axle of the car. The paper is thus moved 
slowly as the car travels. Suspended over 
the paper are a number of glass tubes, each 
containing red ink. They are really glass 
needles that make a continuous mark on the 
paper. There is one needle for each track, 
one for the gage of the rails, another tc 
measure the distance the car is traveling. 
These needles are all connected, first, by 
shafts attached to the axle, and then by deli- 
cate mechanism attached to each shaft. Ifthe 
car is traveling over a perfectly level track, 
these glass needles make a straight line. If 
there is an undulation in the track of a 
fraction of an inch, the sensitive mechanism 
wavers and the line becomes broken. Since 
no track is perfectly level, the record for the 
best road-bed in America is wavering. 

When the undulation or break in the level 
of the track is one-eighth of an inch or more, 
the mechanism opens a hose attached to a can 
of blue paint on the trucks. The paint is 
splashed on the rail, and the defect is thus 
plainly marked for the section-gangs. Every 
time the paint is thrown on the track a mark 
is made by the glass needle, giving a record 
by which to check the work of the track 
repairers. 
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When the trip of this car is ended, there is 
also recorded on the paper the sum total of 
the amount of undulation. This is done 
by a very delicate apparatus attached to the 
dynograph. One inch on the paper means 
fifty feet of track. On a recent trip of 
the dynograph car, the four-hundred-and- 
thirty-sixth mile on the run between New 
New York and Buffalo showed the total 
undulations of one rail to be two feet and 
four inches, and of the other two feet six 
inches. This means that in one mile of track 
the spaces between rails, imperfections in 
the rails, and deviations from straightness 
amounted to two feet four inches for one rail 
and two feet six inches for the other. No 
two parallel rails ever have the same record 
for a given distance. The heavier the rail, 
the fewer the undulations. The smallest 
total of undulations recorded is one foot 
and six inches, made on one-hundred-pound 
steel rails. These are the heaviest now in 
service. 

The man whose name appears on the 
dynograph car, Dr. P. H. Dudley, is the 
inventor of the mechanism and a recognized 
authority on rails. He has two assistants in 
operating the invention. One of these keeps 
the glass needles filled with red ink, and 
the other makes a record of the stations, 
mile-posts, bridges, and water-tanks. Thus a 
complete record of the road-bed is obtained. 
Dr. Dudley watches the paper as it passes 
under the needles. The private car always 
goes out as a special, and travels at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour. 

At the end of a test trip, a permanent record 
of the roll is made and copies printed for the 
various mechanical departments of the. road. 
By this record the company is apprised of the 
actual condition of its road-bed. 

Dr. Dudley owns the dynograph car, and 
has made it his home and workshop for 
fifteen years. His wife accompanies him on 
all his trips Dr. Dudley is a consulting track 
engineer, and is in the employ of many rail- 
roads. 


WHAT CAN THE AUTOMOBILE DO? 


S a result of the transcontinental 
automobile tours of last summer, 
several cars will be sent out in June to prove 
that the journey can be made in less than 
two months—the best time thus far made. 
One builder contemplates a continuous tour 
day and night, the same car to go on without 
inte mission, the drivers to work in relays. 
A transcontinental race also is projected. 
It is proposed that some of the racers start 
from San Francisco and some from New York. 
These plans show that the tendency in auto- 
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mobiling is to find out just what the machines 
can do. 

Long-distance automobile runs have showed 
the necessity of a national boulevard from 
New York to San Francisco, and plans for 
this highway are being made. Already there 
is rivalry between States for the route west 
of Chicago. Colorado is bidding against 
Wyoming, and eventually Missouri, Kansas, 
and Utah will be arrayed against Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Idaho. 

The Automobile Club, of New York, will 
hold a contest of ‘‘business vehicles” in May. 
Last year a contest for this class was held over 
a prescribed course between the Battery, in 
New York, and Spuyten Duyvil. Only 
steam and gasolene vehicles took part. This 
year the club will have vehicles employed for 
one week doing some merchant’s regular 
routine of cartage work, accompanied by a 
technical observer who will note points of 
interest. The two most important details, 
namely, deterioration and cost of repairs, will, 
however, necessarily escape consideration. 
The awards will be given according to the 
observers’ notes. The Society of Automobile 
Engineers, recently formed in New York, will 
hold meetings regularly for the discussion of 
practical automobile building. 

In every city auto trucks and delivery 
wagons show the practical use of the auto- 
mobile. In New York, Fire Chief Croker 
uses an automobile to go to fires. In one 
morning he visited six fires—two of them 
ten miles apart. This would not have been 
possible had he used a horse. Physicians, 
inspectors, and trade solicitors find the auto- 
mobile a great time-saver. 

The American Automobile Association, a 
federation of the leading automobile clubs, 
has assumed control of racing, on the plan 
that those who race at meets not sanctioned 
by it are outlawed and cannot race at sanc- 
tioned meets. This body has also taken 
in hand the organization of a gigantic ex- 
cursion of motorists to the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in St. Louis. Under the auspices 
of the local clubs in the leading cities motorists 
are to start out in their vehicles from all 
points of the compass with the object of 
meeting in a huge camp on the infield of a 
St. Louis race-track, their arrival to be timed 
as Closely as possible for August roth. Certain 
routes have been laid out where the association 
will provide facilities for supplies and hotel 
or camping accommodations. It is the idea 
to mass the automobiles in such numbers on 
the roads as to make the demonstration im- 
pressive before St. Louis is reached. This 
is to be the main automobile event of the year, 
and it is now expected that one thousand 
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motor cars will be seen in line. It is to take 
the place of former contests or endurance 
runs. 


THE VAST TERRITORIES INVOLVED IN THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 


N element of great significance in the 

Russo-Japanese War and in its issues 

is the vast expanse of the Asian territory 
invo ved. 

Lake Baikal, which makes a break in the 

Trans-Siberian Railroad, is, for example, as 


LAKE BAIKAL COMPARED WITH LAKE MICHIGAN 


long, and in some places as wide, as Lake 
Michigan. 

In the War Number of this magazine Mr. 
Henry Norman declared that the war is a 
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contest for the control of China. The size 


of China is shown by the accompanying 
comparison. 

The Trans-Siberian Railroad is the longest 
in the world. If laid down on North America, 
it would run from the western coast of 
Alaska to points in the Atlantic Ocean off 
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New Jersey and off Nova Scotia. The map 
shows how far north St. Petersburg and 
Moscow are as compared with American 
cities. It shows that Port Arthur is on the 
parallel upon which Washington lies and 
Vladivostock on the same line with Halifax. 


OLD METHODS NEVER SAFE FROM CHANGE 


N engineer of quick and keen mind 
was asked some years ago to visit 
a copper mine in northern Michigan and 
design some ore-crushing stamps. He ae- 
cordingly went to the mines, where, for the 
first time in his life, he saw stamps at work. 
He found them reared on a huge foundation 
of spring timbers and rubber-sheeting, which 
was supposed to add to the efficiency of. the 
stamps. His simple comment was, “If I 
were trying to crush rock I would not start 
to do it on a feather-bed.”’ 

He suggested that the spring timbers be 
replaced by a solid mass of iron. so that the 
blow of a stamp should wholly expend itself in 
crushing rock, and not largely in compressing 
an immense elastic mass with utter waste of 
power. Only at the end of two years did the 
company permit him to build such a stamp. 
It did just 60 per cent. more work than the 
old machinery. During forty years elastic 
cushions under every mining-stamp in the 
world had been wasting almost one-half the 
applied energy. 





